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PREFACE 


I am happy to place before the scholar-historians, the 39th Number of The Journal of 
Andhra Hlalorical Research Society, inspite of the inevitable delay This is partly due to the 
non-availability of printing facility in the Government Presses and partly due to the 
non-availability of DrK.Krishna Murthy, who was entrusted with the task of editing, owing to 
ill-health. However. I seek the indulgence of the scholars who contributed their papers in 
particular, to bear with the department for the delay Keeping up the onerous responsibility and 
commitment to continue the journal, we have undertaken the printing of this voume by 
including several valuable research articles. The present volume comprises of 30 articles and a 
book-review, written by well-known scholars and historians of national and international repute 
like Sri C Sivarama Murthy, Dr.K.Krishna Murthy, Dr K N Prasad, Dr.P.V P Sastry etc , dealing with 
various aspects of historical research based on original anthropological, geological and 
archaeological data. There are also some papers by enthusiastic scholars of the department, 
reflecting their keen sense of observation and capacity to interpret the recent archaeological 
finds in a scientific manner. The article entitled ’The Occurrence of Rama Pithecus" by Dr. 
K.N.Prasad gives an account of a recently discovered fossil remain called Rama Pithecus, 
which, according to the scholar, is a precursor to the homo erectus of the early Pliocene times 
and bridges the gap between the first known Hominid Ramapithecus and Homo erectus of the 
mid Pliocene times. 'Terracotta Coffins in late proto-historic Andhra" by Dr. B Subrahmanyan 
and E.Siva Nagi Reddy examines the occurrence of terracotta sarcophagi at a number of 
megalithic and proto-historic sites in Andhra Pradesh like Janampet, Sankhavaram, Peddamarur, 
Eleswaram, Jonnavada, Irladinne, Kadambapur, Agiripalle and Tenner with special reference to 
the practice of keeping sarcophagi in burials, and examines whether the practice was 
Indigenous or borrowed from outside like Mesopotamia, where such coffins are reported as 
early as 3,000 B.C They have also examined whether the practice is universal to the megalithic 
folk or limited to a particular tribe of any religio-eschatological beliefs if any, behind keeping 
such coffins. 

There are two articles based on literary works, one of them dealing with the noble 
qualities possessed by the king Mandhata, who occupied a unique place in both Brahmanical 



and Buddhist lore as well and is a study of the sculptural representations of Mandhata Jataka 
carved on -upright slabs at Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. Similarly the other deals with the 
concept, education and training to be received by a king and his daily routine etc. as found in 
Kamandaka Nitisara, a work on polity i.e. Rajaniti. which again is based on Kautilya’s Artha 
Sastra. Among the others, the article of Late Sri B.S.LHanumantharao "Asoka-Maurya * the 
Chief Royal Patron of Buddhism in Andhra", dwells at length the yeoman services rendered by 
the illustrious monarch for the propagation of Buddhism in Andhra and even attempts to 
identify the Stupas at Salihundam, Guntupalle and Amaravati, as those built by Asoka, based 
on contemporary ef^graphical, architectural and sculptural evidences. 

Besides the above, there are two papers by Dr,K.Krishna Murthy entitled "Monolithic 
Sculptures from the vicinity of Vemanapalle(v), Adilabad District and Paliiswara Mudaiya Madeva 
temple at Kalukada(v), in Chittoor District," which form a dass by themselves, as they elucidate 
the typical iconographical features of the different images and architectural traits of the 
Vaidumbas during the medieval period. Apart from the above, "Erotic Sculptures in Orlssan 
Temples" by Sri R.C.Misra, discusses at length the various theories for the exuberant erotic 
sculptures in the temple architecture of Orissa. Two other articles explaining the antiquity and 
significance of the place names like Visakhapatnam in Andhra Pradesh and Nandinagar in 
Madhya Pradesh draw evidence from archaeological excavations and Buddhist literature. The 
other articles dealing with various aspects like "Vimanas in Vijayanagara temples, Agrarian 
relations in A.P. during the medieval period. Causes for the fall of Kakatiyas and a Unique 
Varaha Sculpture from Panagal," are also interesting. * 

In the end, I wish to thank all the scholars for contributing their valuable Particles. I also 
thank Dr.N.S.Ramachandra Murthy, Assistant Director(Publications) and his team of Publication 
Assistants namdy Smt B.lndumathi Devi, Smt R.Anjanamani and Sri C.Venkatesam Chetty for 
their whole-hearted cooperation and assistance in finalising the text. My thanks are also due to 
M/s Swamy Graphics for printing the above publication in a neat way and in record time. 

iJL^ 

(N.R.V.PRASAD 

DIRECTOR 



VISAKHAPATNAM > ITS ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY 

—N.R.V.Prasad 

The sprawling industrial city of Visakhapatnam, situated along the East-Coast of Bay of 
Bengal in Andhra Pradesh, has a hoary past. Originally, forming part of Central 
Kalinga(Madhyama Katinga) since ancient times, it oaupied a prominent place in the political, 
social, religious and cultural history of Andhradi^ The region of Kaljhga is well-known as a 
cradle for the two major ancient religions of India viz.. Jainism and Buddhism, may be due to 
its lengthy coast-fine and a chain of hills of the Eastern Ghats flanking it Tradition holds that a 
colossal idol of a Jaina Tirthankara was shifted from Kajihga to Magadha, during the time of 
Birfibi^ra. It Is also believed that the king of Kalinga drove out the Jains from Kajinga, who, in 
turn approached the Mauryan emperor Asoka and it was one of the reasons which prompted 
the emperor to wage a war against Kajihga. Though Jainism held its hey day in Kaljhga during 
the centuries before Christ, championed by its protagonist Kharavela, it was the turn of 
Buddhism to gain upper hand as seen from a host of Buddhist settlements situated in the 
Srikakulam and Visakhapatnam districts, at various places like Salihundam, Dantapuram, 
Thotlakonda, Bavikonda, Pavurallakonda, Gopalapatnam, UngarE^upalem, Sankaram, Dharapalem, 
Madhavadhara and Amalapuram. This occurrence of a large number of Buddhist sites in the 
above two districts along the east-coast seems to be mainly due to its proximity to the coast-line and 
the flow of rivers and rivulets like Vamsadhara, Nagavall, Muchkund, Sarada, Varaha, Gosthani, 
Champavati and Tandava, which merge into the Bay of Bengal and dbrve as safe anchoring 
points for the ships at several confluerKe points Before going to examine the beginnings and 
antiquity of modem Visakhapatnam, let us first take up the evidence available in tradition and 
epigraphs. 

According to tradition, the city of Visakhapatnam derived its name from, Vi'sakha or 
i^rtikiya, a Hindu God. It also says, "some centuries ago a King of the Andhra dynasty 
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encamped on the site of the present town, on his way to Banares and being pleased with the 
place, built a shrine for Vi^ha, his favourite deity . . but it (the shrine) is said to have 
given its name to the town and its traditional site called Tirthapurallu, now buried in the sea is 
still supposed to be an auspicious place for religious bathing^ 

Historically speaking, the known antiquity of Visakhapatnam seems to go back to the 5th 
century A.D. and it derived its name from a king called Vl^khavarman, who was the lord of 
KzJihga^. Aftenvards the history of Visakhapatnam seems to have shrouded in mystery, as we 
do not hear anything of it, till the medieval period i.e 11th century AD when Anaiitavarma 
Choda Gaiiga, the Eastern Gahga king of Kajinga, held sway over the region The next 
reference for Visakhapatnam occurs in an inscription dated 1068 A.D. at Draksharama, which 
refers to a merchant of Vi^khapatnam, who endowed some gifts to the temple of 
Bhimewara® Another inscription dated 1083 AD. mentions a General of Kulottuiiga I, named 
Karunakara, who captured Visikhapatnam and named it as Kulottunga Choda Pattana^ Yet 
another inscription dated 1091 AD refers to Kulottunga Choda Pattana, where, a guild of 12 
merchants existed®. From the above study. It becomes clear that during the medieval times 
ViMkhapattena was renamed as Kulottunga Choda Pattana by the Chola General. These 
inscriptions also reveal that Visakhapatnam had cultural and mercantile contacts with Tamiinadu 
and Malabar regions. 

Recent archaeological discoveries enable us to trace the antiquity of Visakhapatnam to a 
much earlier period i.e. as early as 3rd-2nd centuries B.C. if not early. This gains support from 
the fact that there existed major Buddhist settlements perched on the top of (tie MRs 
overlooking the Bay of Bengal at places like Bavikonda, Thotlakonda and Pavurallakonda, not 
far away from the city, on the way to Bheemunipatnam, along the Beach road. Archaeological 
excavations conducted at these places brought to light, remains of a number of religious and 
secular structures in the form of stupas, chaltyas, viHaras, congregational halls, refectories. 
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dining halls etc Datable evidences like coins and inscriptions belonging to Satakarni of the 
Satavihan^ dynasty and silver portrait coins of the Roman emperors, Augustus Caesar and 
Tiberius at Thotiakonda®, three Roman Silver coins, and an indigenous lead coin at Bavikonda, 
help us to assign these sites to the period not later than 1st century A.D Further, the 
evidence of Brihmi label inscriptions engraved on Chhatra pieces and pot-sherds found at 
Pavurallakonda and Thotlakonda, take back these sites to 3rd century BC which continued 
upto 3rd century AD. 

The inscriptions from Pavurallakonda read as ‘Kuvana paula gamena tataka chhata 
matapo dinam’ and ‘Kumarikala’^, whereas the other labels from Thotlakonda read, as 'Hasa 
danam chhata Kofura Kin Nivasina' and ‘Poyadhi’ On palaeographical grounds, these characters 
belong to the period between 3rd and 2nd centuries B.C. 

Another significant discovery is the existence of relic caskets at Bavikonda, containing 
bone relic, suvarna pushpas, coral beads and precious stones, enshrined in a receptacle called 
Manjusha, on the southern side of the Mahastupa, which in turn were embedded in a miniature 
stone stupa- like reliquary called Karandaka® There is an inscription on a stone trough found 
at Thotlakonda^® which reads, "Dona Datti Chimaka Chika Maya 10 Dasama Di Mata 
Sinakagin Ni(vasi) no Bha(ri)ya . . . China" which means that the wife of Chikamaya, son of 
Chimaka, the resident of Senakagiri endowed by Dona, donated for the maintenance of the 
Vihiara. ‘Syina’ in Sanskrit means eagle, and ‘giri’ a hill, with monastic establishments nearby 
Thotlakonda Bavikonda looks like a seated eagle. According to Dahta Dhatu Charitra, Dona a 
brahmin, who conducted the funeral of Lord Buddha, divided the corporeal remains of the Lord 
into 8 parts and himself took the residue So far no reference has come to light regarding the 
enshrining of the relics appropriated by Dona It is unique that, for the first time a reference to 
Dona appears, who made endowments to Senakagiri, probably Thotlakonda. Thus, it is quite 
likely that the Dona Datti Senakagiri is none other than the Buddhist settlement at Bavikonda, 
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where the above relics were retrieved from a Mahastupa No where, in the relic caskets 
discovered so far such a huge quantity of ashes were deposited in an urn, as at Bavikonda 
Further, at Salihundam and Nagarjunakonda caskets were found on the periphery of the Vidika, 
whereas they were found in the Ayaka piatform at Amaravati. The ceramic evidence from both 
the sites comprises biack and red ware, tan ware, black ware and red slipped wares, 
assignable from Mauryan to post-Mauryan periods, with a date range between 300-100 B C 
which also supports the above contention”. In addition, the abundant sculptural wealth like 
Buddhapadas, Bhiravahaka Yakshas or cariatids, miniature stupas, makara torana and poorna 
kalasa motifs, on either side of the entrances of vifiaras and chaityas etc , also supports the 
above view^^. The foregoing study reveals that Visakhapatnam had its beginnings in the 
centuries immediately preceding Christ 

As regards the name of Visakhapatnam, it may be pointed out that the term Visakha is 
of utmost significance, as gleaned from the Buddhist literature, which contains at least dozen 
references to Visakha Among them, Visuddhimagga, a commentary on Anguttara Nikaya 
mentions the name of a certain Visakha Thera, who was a rich house-holder of Pataliputra^® 
He wanted to adhere to Buddhism and came to know that Tamraparni (Ceylon) would be an 
ideal place, since it is endowed with a row of religious shrines, ample space for sitting and 
lying, where the climate, the residences, the people and doctrines were congenial, in short it is 
easy to obtain everything there. He gave his wealth to his wife and son and came to a sea- 
port to reach Ceylon’'* The same account also occurs in the Sumahgafa Wasini of 
Buddhaghosha’® Yet another reference to the name Visakha occurs in Mandratha PuranI a 

9 

commentary on Anguttara Nikaya, which mentions a female lay disciple of the Buddha, named 
Visakha, daughter of Dhanamjaya and Sumana, declared by the Buddha, to be the foremost 
among those who ministered in to the Order(Dayikanam Agga)’® 
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Another reference to Visakha occurs in Majjima Nikaya, who accompanied Bimbisara on 
his visit to Buddha She is also mentioned as one of the seven lay disciples of Buddha^^. The 
foregoing study of the name Visakha reveals the sanctity attached to it in Buddhist literature 
This may lead^us to surmise that the city of Visakhapatnam in ail probability owes its origin to 
one of the disciples of the Buddha, mentioned above, bearing the name Visakha Further, it is 
plausible that the city of Visakhapattana may have derived its name from Visakha mentioned in 
Visuddhimagga and Sumangala Vilasini, for, he is said to have begun his voyage to Ceylon 
from a sea-port, which In all probability may be identified with Visakhapatnam 
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IDENTIFICATION OF NADINAGAR AND NANDINAGAR 

—C.B-Trivedi 

Nadinagar or Nadnagar-modern Nadhar, is located about 100 kms from Bhopal on the 
bank of river Narmada in Tahsil Budhni of Sehore District From both the places, it is 
approachable via Baktara. It was in April, 1971, one Shri Indra Kumar Singh Chauhan of the 
village Babai, Hoshangabad District, MP, requested the then Central State Minister, Shri Nitiraj 
Singh Choudhary, that the antiquities, which he got, be examined and accordingly, the author 
was deputed for studying the collection and the site, from where most of them were collected, 
on the 26th April, 1971 

The site, covering an area of approximately eight hectares of land, lies to the west of the 
village, on the right bank of river Narmada, rising approximately to twelve metres from the 
surrounding plain. The mound, as usual, is badly eroded as it was subjected to frequent floods 
This is further evidenced by the presence of Narmada gravel and fresh water mollusca. The 
remains of a deep moat, converted into a Nullah, lie to the east, while the northern and 
southern sides have been eroded The mound is characterised by ash colour with pottery 
strewn ali over. The surface explorations yielded following antiquarian remains 

i. Middle Stone Age Tools 

These, seemingly stray pieces, are in rolled condition together with sand. 

ii. MicrolHhs 

Bladish flakes, reminiscent of chalcolithic traditions, were noticed in restricted number 

iii. Bricks 

A large number of brick-bats are strewn all over. No complete shape could be found 
The village Headman, late Beni Singh and his son Shri Amar Singh Rathor, informed that, in 
his life time, he noticed a number of brick-structures, robbed off by the viilagers for their use. 
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iv. Terracotta Tiles 

A large number of terracotta tiles, some of which having single or double perforations for 
tying up, have grooves and finger prints over the body These have been fired under oxidising 
condition, have red core and are reminiscent of the Maurya and Sunga levels 

V. Pottery 

Fine grey ware, N B P with steel black and golden hue, black- slipped, black-and-red 
ware, bowls, dishes and Ahichattara XA Type handies, lids and spouts were encountered 
Typologically these can be dated from C 600 to 200 B C Though parallel blades, as already 
mentioned, reminiscent of chalcolithic traditions, were found, no pottery was available It may 
be because of restricted explorations. 

vi. Miscellaneous 

Besides, terracotta flesh-rubbers, variously decorated with herring-bone design, 
check-pattern and star-marked decorations, beads of agate, carneiian and crystailine quartz 
were also encountered. Others, include sand-stone pestles, iron objects in the shape of blades, 
nails, iron slag, iron-pans etc. 

vil. Ring-wells 

Anumber of ring-wells, with the usual greenish ashy material to prevent the pollution of 
pure water, were also noticed. 

viii. Coins 

A number of coins obtained from the mound and in the possession of Sri Indra Kumar 
Singh were examined. They comprise of punch-marked coins, showing usual symbols, both 
copper and silver, tribal-coins with legends. Bhagila, Kurarya, and others of Bhumi Dutta('>) and 
Satavahana coins with legend ‘Siri Satasa’ coins of ‘Tipuri’ fTripuri) republic A large number of 
Muslim coins could not be deciphered Most of these coins, published by DrS.LKatare, show 
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their provenance from Jamunia and Khidia, but the fact is otherwise Shri Indra Kumar Singh, 
the then Malguzar got these collected from Nadner. 

ix. Stone Structures 

A number of architectural remains, belonging to the Kalachuris and dated to 12th century 
were noticed on the mound The sculptures have now been removed to the village 

Thus, the above evidence shows that the mound was occupied, right from C 600 B C. to 
the 12th century AD. It’s date may, however, be pushed back when we have more such 
evidence 

The area of the mound itself denotes that the city, buried beneath the earth, had a 
glorious past It finds mention in the thabas and suchis of Bharhut It appears as Nadagiri and 
also Nadinagara from an inscription at Bhatanwara(Satna District, M P.) The inscription is as 
follows Nadinagarikaya ida devaya danam gift of Indradeva of Nadinagar The inscriptions of 
Sanchi Stupa variously refer to the gifts and donations by the monks and nuns Mention may 
be made of Bhikku Kaboiasa (Kamboia){'\G9), nuns, Aca/a(179) Pusa(Pushya) {277), 
Srimita(Srimitra){BO), Sridina(Sn Dafta)(281), lsidasi(Risidasi){320), Vasva{323), Dupasaha (334); the 
gift of Odi an Inhaditant of Nadinagara{356), Vasudata(Ysisudatta){358y, Yamada(Yamata){486), 
Bhutaka{503), Amata(Amnta) , flab/- i«5a (581); Uttaratta{60Q); Pushyasiri{622), Asbi(623): Gada(690), 
Asvadeva(Asdeva)(7-\4) md so on. 

This leads one o conclude that Nadinagar was a flourishing city, known not only to the 
people of Kaknavagm [Sanchi), Sar/7i/f(L)jeni,Ujjain), Vidlsa, Mahisati (Mahismati) but also to people 
from Pafa/Jpufra (Patna; as evident from Barhut stupa inscriptions. The Thaba (pillars) and Suchis 
(railing) and stones of pradakshinapatha (circumambulatory path) were donated by the citizens 

Cunningham identified Nanded with Nader in Maharashtra Buhler and Foucher identified 
Nadner in Tonk District (Rajasthan). In the neighbourhood of this village is another village of 
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the same name in Narsinghpur District on the southern bank of the river Narmada, but the 
same is devoid of any cultural sequence Thus, the present locality may be identified with 
Nadmagara - Nadnagar 

It was a flourishing centre during the early centuries In the neighbourhood and a few 
kilometres upstream on the Narmada (Nammadus), is a village Bharkacoha ancient 
Bhrigukachha, phonetically showing likeness with Barygaza, which lies by the river mentioned 
by Periplus c50 BC.(P40). Whether it was the same Barygaza referred to by the above 
unknown author or not is yet to be seen From the sea, it is up to Tripuri, the river is 
navigable. It was connected from Tripuri, Vidisha, Eran in the east, Pauni, Ajanta and Ellora 
from south and from Ujjyani(Ozerte) via Saru- Maru(Pangurana) Further, it must have been a 
maritime trade centre The Vindhyan hills in the north were throbbing with monks and nuns, 
practising penance with fertile valley catering to their daily needs On the hills one can find the 
remains of monasteries, stupas with rock shelters and painted with Jataka tales Buddhist 
establishments have been noticed at Talpura, above Saru-Maru Mills, the find-spot of Asokan 
Rock Edict, Binayga, Hakimkhedi, Bhojpur, Sonari, Kharwai and on the hills of Bhopal, Raisen 
and Sehore Districts. 

Nandaur (23°5’N. 77®26E) or Nandur, discovered by Prof. Shankar Tiwari, identified with 
Nandagiri and Nandanagar lies about 22 kms., south of Bhopal on the water-divide of the 
Betwa(Vetra-vat/) and Narmada. The semi-circular mound, measuring approximately 150x250 mts 
with an average height of 13 mts, is surrounded by a mud fortification wall, locally known as 
Dhulia Kot The periphery of the mound is disturbed because of human vandalism 

The mound is strewn with pottery, notably Ahichhatra X A type. NB.P, black and red 
ware and other associated wares, ring-wells, and Gupta structures with bricks, measuring 

(10"x3^") Besides, flesh-rubbers of varying designs, terracotta objects stamping objects, copper 

ornaments, punch-marked coins with the Sun and Ujjain symbols, uninscribed cast coins with 
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elephant, tree-in-railing taurine and river symbols, T/pur/(Tripuri State), Satavahana coins \with 
eleph^t, Kshatrapa coins of Da/r7yadsr/(Cl50-l78 AD), Bhatndaman, Niga coins, with bull 
symbol, coins of Mitras, Indo-Sassanian coins 

The name Nandinagar and Nandgin occur in Sanchi inscriptions, which may not be 
mistaken for A/ad/nagar(Nadner). Marshali and Buhier identified Nadinagar and Nandinagar with 
Nadner Mention may be made of Narhdinagarikaya, Nadanagiri, Nadag (i) or (ii), (Nandgin) 
and Nandinagar The inhabitants including the nuns Isidina(Rishidatta), Vasudatta, Uttarimita 
(Uttarmitra) and Takripadi(Takaripad) made munificent donations to Sanchi Stupa (Marshall & 
Buhier 255. 358, 362) 

It may further be noted that teak-wood, various semi-precious stones, garnet, agate, 
carnelian, blood-stone, chalcedony, onyx and opal were in constant demand in Roman empire 
and It is not unlikely that it was from these places, they found their place to the sea. With 
increased archaeological activities in Madhya Pradesh, it is more likely that more places will be 
identified It is gratifying to note that the University of Saugor, Sagar is undertaking excavations 
recently 
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NELAKONDAPALLI 


-Dr. P.V.Parabrahma Sastiy 

It is a small town situated about 25 kms, from tts district headquarters Khammammet, on 

the road to Kodad In bourse of Archaeological explorations during the past few years, it is 
found that the place was a Buddhist centre during the eariy centuries of the Christian era. The 
provenance of two stone inscriptions also indicates its importance in the medieval period 
Another historical town named Kondapalli near Vijayawada in the Krishna district is also a 
fort-town of the late medieval period But Nilakohdapalli, which is also called as Kondapalli in 
inscriptions is more important, in the sense, that its historicity goes back to the beginnings of 
the Christian era Probably, this Kondapalli is distinguished from the other, by the prefix Nila - 
which means land Perhaps, this was once a land-fort, whereas the other Kondapalli was a 
hill- fort. Pending a detailed report on the Archaeological excavations conducted by the State 
' Department of Archaeology and Museums, the following is a brief historical account of the 
place, as gleaned from the few epigraphs found in the village and other places in the 
neighbour-hood 

During the reign of the Western Chajukyas of Kalyana, (Nela)kohdapalli was the 
headquarters of an administrative division designated as Kohdapalli-300, perhaps consisting of 
300 revenue units or villages The present Huzurnagar, Kodad and Suryapet taluks of the 
Nalgonda district and part of the Khammam taluk, seem to have been included in the 
Kondaptlli division Politically, the territory, being on the border adjoining the Vengi kingdom, 
ruled by the Eastern Chajukyas and later in the medieval period by the Chajukya-Chola 
mandalika ohiefs, the Kalyarta rulers used to keep this district under the administration of 
military generals under their direct control Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI of Kalyana 
conquered the whole of coastal Andhra from Daksharamam to Nellore some time before 
AD.1115, through his able general Anantapala, to whom the administration of the region was 
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entrusted Subsequently Anantapila’s nephew, i e sister’s son Govinda-dandanayaka was posted 
as the governor of Nilakohdapalli-300 Panugallu, the headquarters of the district of Nalgonda 
in those days was called Pinugaliurajya, which was bestowed as hereditary fief on the Telugu 
Chola chiefs of Kahduru Thus, Kondapalli and Panugallu regions became contiguous, one 
administered by the able governor Govirida and the other ruled by the Kahduru Chola chiefs 

Vikramaditya VI died in the closing part of AD 1126 and his son Bhulokamalla Somesvara 
III succeeded to the Chijukya throne of Kalyana. His younger brother Kumara Tailapa who was 
enjoying Koduru-rajya in the present Mahaboobnagar district, as kumara-vritti rose in revolt 
against the coronated King Bhulokamalla Govihda darjdaniyaka of Kondapalli and Bhima Choja 
of Panugallu seem to have extended their support to the revolting prince Tailapa. The ruling 
king Bhulokamalla directed Kakatlya Prola II of Anumakohda to suppress the revolt raised by 
Kumara Tailapa and his followers Accordingly Prola II, as a loyal subordinate, marched with 
army against the Chola chief Bhfma of Panugallu Prola, in this campaign had to face the 
resistance of Govihdaraja of Kondapalli also, who came to Panugallu, taking the side of Bhima 
Choda However Prola. having defeated both Govihda and Bhima made them flee from 
Panugallu The king as it seems, merged Kohdapalli-300 with the Pinugaliurajya and posted 
another Choda chief named Udayachoda as mandalika i e governor of Panugallu and 
Kondapalli Thus, the division of Kohdapalli-300 lost its separate identity in about A.D. 1128-30 It 
was ruled by the Choda chiefs of Panugallu, Udayana and his descendants. The former is 
stated, in an inscription found at Kondapalli\ to have set up a stone sluice to the big tank in 
A.D 1176 in an inscription found at Sirikonda about 50 kms , from Nelakondapalli, dated AD 
1148^ certain Ketaya of Pailava origin is stated to have obtained Kohdapalli-nadu as sub-fief 
from Udayana Choda maharaja, who was a Subordinate of the Chijukya king Jagadekamalia At 
th4 time, it seems, although the region was called as Kohdapalli-nadu, its capital town was at 
Sirikohda, the find spot of the inscription 
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During the t^katlya period, Kohdapalli again was included in the territory of the Recherla- 
Reddi chiefs of Pillalamarri, near Suryapet An inscription found at Kondapalli dated A.D.1240 
refers to the Goddess Prolakamma and other deities, to whom the Recheria chief Pasiyita 
Ganapatireddi is stated to have made some gifts As there is more than one chief in the 
Recheria family, bearing this name, it is difficult to identify the donor of this record 

After the Kakahyas, the region of Nelakohdapalti passed on to the Musunuri chief 
Kapayanayaka, who, from his Pillalamarri inscription, is known to have driven out the Muslims 
from Warangal in about AD 1335. It was under the Velama rulers of Rachakohda for some 
period Then according to one inscription found there, it is surmised that Krishnadevaraya 
conquered this area and entrusted its administration to his famous general Rayasa'm 
Kohdamarusayya, who was also the governor of Kohdapalli, near Bezavada. 

Under the Qutub Shahis, Nelakondapalli was included in the Suryapet division with 
separate Tahsil Kahcharla Gopanna, later on Bhakta Ramadasa, was born in this village 


1 Hyd Arch Senes No.3. 

2. Inscriptions of A P. Nalgonda District, Volume-ll, p.78-82 
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ON THE OCCURRENCE OF RAMAPITHECUS INDICUS 

A PRECURSOR OF HOMO ERECTUS, PLIOCENE SIWALIKS OF INDIA 


-K.N. Prasad 

Abstract 

Numerous significant fossil remaif". of primates have been recovered from the Siwalik 
formations near Haritalyangar, Himachal 5 radesh A Progressive hominid Ramapithecus Indicus, 
possibly a precursor of Homo erectus (1 1 my*) is described from the early Pliocene 
Dhokpathari litho units of Haritalyangar .t is preferted that R Indicus became extinct by 
mid-pliocene when Homo erectus spread through out the world The present find. R Indicus is 
expected to bridge the gap (6-10 my*) b tween the first known hominid Ramapithecus and 
Homo erectus 

introduction 

The Neogene Sediments of the Siwalik fo 'nations have yielded recognisable dental remains 
of dryopithecines and possible hominids Re-exi-mination of the hominids from Haritalyangar by 
the author in 1962, 1970, 1971 and 1975 has t!’fr)wn new light on the correlation of individual 
finds and their systematic position The present .significant find has a bearing on the Homo 
erectus group of Pliocene It is generally agree'* tfiat Ramapithecus is one of the earliest 
hominids to be recognised from end Miocene Its relationship with Kenyapithecus and grocile 
Australopithecus is sometimes debated However, the early hominids have provided a basis for 
cri :cal assessment of the distribution of proto-hom<nids during the time stratigraphic period 
emi .racing Neogene in India and Africa. The described new species from early Pliocene Siwaliks 
is c nsidered as a precursor of Homo erectus group, whicfi spread throughout the world, 
temps ate and tropical zones during the intervening period 0 6-10 million years 


* m.y = -iiillion years 
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Family • Hominidae 

Genus Ramapithecus Lewis, 1934 

Type species Ramapithecus indicus n.s.p. 

Designated Types • Sivapithecus Sivaleasis (Lydekker) Prasad , Fragment of maxilla with first, 
second and third molars, G.S.I, 18064; Palaeontology, Vol7, Pti, pi 20, figl.a, l.b (1964). 

Sivapithecus Sivaleasis. (Lydekker) Prasad, Last Lower Premolar GS. 1.1 8069, Palaeontology, 
Vol.7,1, pl.20, fig 7(1964) 

Dryopithecus punjabicus Pilgrim , Prasad 

Upper third molar; GSI 18068 , Palaeontology, Vol7, 1, pi 20, fig. 5, (1964). 

Hypodigm . Type maxiila, upper third molar and last lower premolar, Locality Haritalyangar 
(3i°32' : 76°38’), Himachal Pradesh, India 

Age • Piiocene Dhokpathan Formation, Siwalik, dated about 5 5 - 6.0 m.y 

Diagnosis 

Differs from Dryopithecus and Australopithecus in the following features . 

Molars are almost equal in size, proportions of the molars very much smaller than 
Australopithecus', tooth crenulation less complicated, no evidence of cingula; curved or 
parabolic dental arcade Differs from Dryopithecus in having progressive broader moiars with 
widely spaced cusps for larger occlusal surface, absence of cingula. Arched palate with arcuate 
arrangement of tooth row with slightly reduced third molar. Anteroposterior premoiar length 
equal. Differs from R Punjabicus and R.breviestris in the less complex patterns of molar 
crenulation, absence of cinguia or carabelli cusps. 
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COMPARATIVE MEASUREMENTS OF UPPER DENTmON(IN MILLIMETRES) 
(Modified after Koenigswald, 1964) 
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The material under description a tiagmenl of maxilla wth three molars (18064) and 


isolated upper third molar (18068) was recovered by the author from the clay bands about 
1000 metres above the type Nagri Section at Hantalyangar in Himachal Pradesh Geological 


setting and faunal association has ulready been dealt wth by Prasad (1964) and the litho units 


have been dated about 5 5 to 6 0 my Recent discoveries have indicated the early 
uiffurentialion of hominids from late Miocene Ramapitliecus also known from the Nagri 
sediments of Hantalyangar has been compared with Australopithecines in a number of 
suggestive papers by Simons (1969) The isolated upper third molar and the maxilla wth three 
molars were earlier assigned to a dryopithecine for lack of comparative material However, the 
progressive characters of dental elements and the disposition of the maxilla (parabolic) 
precludes inclusion under a dryopithecine From the occlusal features, rt is inferred that the 
lower jaw would not have been dryopithecine in character The three molars worn, of almost 
equal size show low cusps with a flat occlusal surface with adjacent teeth showing interstitial 
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wear The wider spacing of the trigon cusps with vertical slopes of the crown and vestigial ('?) 
metacone recall some of the advanced Homo of the quaternary The isolated upper molar quite 
significantly indicates characters that are more advanced than R punjabicus and R.brevirestris 
and possibly adumbrates as a precursor to the Homo erectus group The last lower premolar 
(8.0 mm.) indicates the antero-posterior length equal and relatively molarised Absence of pelvic 
bones or other skeletal material precludes inclusion under Homo erectus Nevertheless, the 
critical evaluation of the maxilla with the contained molars appear to justify inclusion under a 
new species Ramapithecus indicus - a precursor of late Pliocene Homo 

Remains of Australopithecus are not known from the Siwaliks of 'ndia though, they were 
extant in East and South Africa during late Pliocene and lower Pleistocene (Tobias- 1970). 
Undoubted remains of Homo erectus from quaternary are known from different sites in Europe, 
Africa, China and Java The oldest known questionable Homo species is from Kanapoi, Lake 
Rudelph, Kenya (Fleming, 1976) It is dated about 40 my. Australopithecines from Lethagam 
are assigned to 5.5 m y The present find R indicus is expected to bridge the gap (6 to 10 
my.) between Ramapithecus and Homo erectus. 

It IS difficult to conceive an evolutionary trend from Ramapithecus to Australopithecus in 
view of the enormous increase in the size of the molars and maxillary disposition in the latter. 
Therefore, it is pointed out that progressive Ramapithecus may be a precursor of the late 
Pliocene Homo Kenyapithecus with its premolar-molar-canine morphology somewhat different 
from Ramapithecus, may be a late Miocene precursor of Australopithecus extant in South and 
East Africa. Homo was fully differentiated when Australopithecine populations inhabited most of 
South and East Africa during the two to five million year gap and therefore the present 
assessment assumes considerable significance At any rate Homo with its bipedal terrestrial 
habit and its genesis during Piiocene in a retreating forest environment urider a tropicai ciimatic 
setting in the Afro-Asiatic region. It is highiy probabie that Ramapithecus Indicus became 
extinct by mid-piiocene, when Homo erectus spread throughout the worid, a feature recorded 
by fossil evidence. 
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TERRACOTTA COFFINS IN LATE PROTO HISTORIC ANDHRA 

—Dr. B.Subrahmanyam 
& 

E.Sivanagi Reddy 

The formation of ideas on various aspects of fife among ancient men in their primitive 
stage can be studied well from the rock art of palaeolithic men as well as the terracotta art of 
proto-historic men It appears that the proto -historic man possessed some sort of ideological, 
and spiritual ideas, emphasised through Terracotta objects From a persistent and systematic 
study of such Terracottas, one can visualise the various cultural aspects of man and society 
during this period. 

The proto-histonc period in Andhra broadly consists of two cultural phases namely, the 
neolithic or neolithic-chalcolithic and Iron age or megalithic In fact, the art of Terracotta 
sarcophagi is conspicuously absent in the neolithic phase but in the later phase of this culture, 
terracotta urns in vanous shapes are reported from burials at places like Hulikal, leej. 
Veerapuram. Polakonda, Chinnamarur, Ramapuram. Belum caves etc The urns at Hulikal and 
lee] are of special nature. 

Excavations at Hulikal^ in Anantapur District brought to light an urn of moderate size with 
flared rim and globular body having a lid The lid is a shallow bowl of black ware, with tubular 
spout Here is provided an opening for the um concealeci through a tubular spout of the lid. 
probably for facilitating transmission of soul after death or reincarnation of the soul, which 
seems to be the precursor of (the symbolic representation), the port-hole on the orthostat of 
cist burial of Megalithic period 

At leej^, a globular urn of red-ware was cut horizantally into two halves Skull and other 
bones were put in the lower half and covered by the upper half of the pot Use of urns in 
burial practices indicates the influence of Deccan Chalcolithic cultures 
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In Andhra Pradesh, a good number of megalithic burials excavated at various places like 
Uppalapadu, Nagarjunakonda, Janampet, Sankhavaram, Peddamarur, Bethani, Eleswaram, 
Jonnawada, Satanikota, Serupalie, Chinnamarur, Chagatur, Irladinne, Kadambapur, Agiripalle and 
Tenner brought to light different types of Sarcophagi An examination of the burials at the 
above places reveals that the occurrence of sarcophagi is not a matter of general rule or 
standard practice for any particular burial whether it is a cist, pit, cairn or dolmen, for, the 
sarcophagi are generally found in all types of burials though not in all the burials. For example, 
out of 30 burials opened at Uppalapadu, only few burials have been reported to be having 
Terracotta Coffins At Serupalie and at Peddamarur only two cist burials revealed sarcophagi 
out of nine burials excavated. Further, it is not clear whether the sarcophagi are meant for elite 
families or big elite of the society, who were economically rich or whether it was a tribal 
custom followed by a particular tribe, though they lived along with other tribes sharing the 
same environment 

Before arriving at a satisfactory explanations, based on hypothesis, it is necessary to study 
the various forms of the sarcophagi so far unearthed, their distribution and their eschatological 
beliefs behind this custom. 

At Bayyaram^ in Khammam district, a long urn more or less pyriform in shape, having 
three solid conical stems or legs(plate-l), similar to the legged vessels of Chinnamarur in 
chalcolithic context and legged pots of Uppalapadu in megalithic burials, has been reported. 
Similar types are also reported from Mottur in Tamilnadu ^ 

At Peddamarur®, three types of sarcophagi are reported from a four chambered cist 
burial. Of these one is of red-ware, with application of fine slip over the body and the 
remaining of coarse red. The red slipped sarcophagus is barrel shaped and rectangular in plan 
and pentagonal in cross section (plate-li). A door or port hole is provided at one end with a 
lid similar to the specimen reported from Maski® The second sarcophagus of coarse red-ware 
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looks oval in shape or boat shape in its outline and pointed at both the ends(plate-lll) It is 
giv^^n a light red slip and decorated with double bands of multiple concentric lines over both 
the tapering ends. A port hole or an opening is provided at the centre with a lid The third 
sarcophagus is hand made with oblong ends and wheel made legs. It has six legs in two 
rows It is decorated with an applique design of finger impression below the rim(plate-#V) 
Interestit\gly, at the southern end, a hand made Terracotta bovine animal with a long and 
sturdy horn is luted as if the animal carrries the coffin 

At Serupaile^ in a cliambered cist burial, one ill fired small tub like Terracotta 
sarcophagus, without legs is found in the first chamber Probably, it was meant for a child as 
can be surmised by its size In the second chamber, an eight legged well fired sarcophagus 
was kept(plate-V) Thin red ochre colour was applied over its body. The entire body is hand 
made, except for leg portions The hollow legs are arranged in two rows No lid is provided. 

At Chittoor and iriabanda®, Chittoor district, iegged sarcophagi were reported in 
dolmenoid cists Implements like spear heads and swords are found along with skeletal 
remains 

At Gajjalakonda®, Kurnool district. Sarcophagi with or without legs, were unearthed from a 
number of pit burials. Some are even placed cn stands Another important feature of the site is 
the absence of metal objects. 

At Bethant’°, Guntur district, a good number of sarcophagi are brought to light from 
sand bed deposits A four legged well-burnt sarcophagus is a peculiar specimen in the 
collection Legged sarcophagi are also reported from Kunnattur^’ and Sanur^^ 

At Sankhavaram^®, in Cuddapah district, a ram shaped sarcophagus with six legs is 
reported It has a rope design all around, below the rim portion of the body. Similar decorative 
designs are seen on the body of the sarcophagi from the cist burials at Peddamarur and 
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Tenner The lid is arranged in two separate pieces The ftont end rises in the lorm of an 
animal s neck terminating in a socket into which it is fitted the detachable head of a ram like 
animal with curved horns The hind part is round Similarly a cow sfiaped saicophagus is 

1 ^ V 

reported from Kerala 

At Tenner^® Krishna district long tub like terracotta satcofjhagi are brought to 
tight(plate-VI) Each sarcophagus consists of two halves The two halves aie pullerJ apart and 
gaps in between were tilled up with pot sherds, so that, they can be extertded corresponding 
to the si 2 e of the human body The sarcophagi are covered with convex lids The longest 
sarcophagus measures 1.94 x 0 50 x 0 50 metres It has 12 hollow stemmed type of legs in 
two rows An applique rope design occurs on the shoulders The sarcophagi wore provided 
with perforations at the bottom, so as to serve as vent-holes 

At Agiripalle^®, Knshna district in one of the cist burials, a teriacotta sarcophagus with 
six legs is noticed, at a higher level to the central cist chamber(plate-VII) The coffin is placed 
in north-south orientation and measures 1 37 x 0 45 x 0 45 metres The thickened rim is 
decorated with thumb impression design Another well burnt sarcoptiayus witfi six legs is 
reported in the same stratigraphical context It measures 1 12 x 0 45 x 0.50 metres. 

At Jonnawada’^. Nellore district, boat shaped sarcopahagi are brought to light from rock 
cut cist burials(plate-VIII) The burial types are unique in the region and parallels can be diawn 
from Kerala 

Now, it IS necessary to examine whether this practice of using t>»rracotta sarcophagus is 
indigenous or a custom borrowed from outside, like Mesopotamia, where terracotta coffins in 
bunal practices are reported as early as B.C. 3000^® But in the Indian context their 
occurrence is ranging from 1st millenium B C to the early centuries of Christian era 
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In Andhra Pradesh, there are two distinct river valley systems one is the Godavari and 
the other is the Krishna-Tungabhadra Valley In the Godavari valley, most of the burials 
exihibited rock cut tubs instead of terracotta sarcophagi, whereas in Krishna-Tungabhadra valiey 
right from upper reaches to lower reaches in Andhra Pradesh, the buriais show terracotta 

sarcophagi interestingly, excavations at Jadiganahalii^®, in Karnataka revealed that all pit buriais 

have legged sarcophagi Simiiarly, at Bethani and Tenner on the south-east coast of Andhra, a 

good number of sarcophagi are reported 

Coming to the reiigious significance of these sarcophagi in various shapes iike elephant 
from Eleswaram(plate-IX), Buffailo from Peddamarur(p!ate-X), and ram from Sankhavaram, we 
find parallel examples in Hindu art For example, elephant is the vehicle of Goci indra where 
as the buffailo stands for God Yama and the ram shaped one at Sankhavaram to God Agni, 
one of the Dikpalakas or guardian deities At Eleswaram, the boat shaped bowl in iDlack and 
red ware, containing skeletal remains, represents the boat-a vehicle meant to cross the river 
which IS popularly pronounced as Anga even today Thus, a study of the symbolic 
representations of the various types of Sarcophagi enables us to understand tfiat the megalithic 
folk possessed some eschatological beliefs corresponding to the Hindu religious beliefs at a 
later date This selection of shapes probably represents the five elements of 

nature(Parichabhutas) which served as means of transport or communication to the other world 

Generally each culture possesses its own characteristic features, whereas, the megalithic 
culture, though a homogeneous one, yet consisted of a number of tribes having a variety of 
creeds, specially exhibited in their burial practices As such, a variety of megalithic burials are 
found in a burial complex Recent explorations and excavations clearly confirm this observation. 

Basing on mere physical features of the burials, it is not possible to assign them to any 
particular tribe, unless we study the contents of the grave For example, a cairn circle may 
contain sarcophagi, urns and other grave goods, but it does not mean that all cairns should 
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contain the same materials Similar, is the case with cist or any other type. Thus, in a burial 
complex sarcophagi may or may not be found in a cist, pit, cairn, dolmen and menhir 
Therefore it is observed that, though various types of burials existed at one and the same 
place, each type of burial was contemporaneous with one or the other type and also there is 
a geographical contiguity as far as their location is concerned. 

The avaiiable archaeological evidence, however, suggests that, the disposal of the dead 
in a terracotta coffin is a religious custom of a particular tribe in the Megalithic society 
Othenwise, ail burials must contain sarcophagi invariably Hence, it is quite reasonable to infer 
that it is a religious custom adopted by a particular tribe. This tribe probably entered into India 
along with other sister tribes from Chaldes (region of Iraq) via sea-route in course of 
migrations. 
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MANDHATA 

THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL MONARCH 


-Dr. C. Sivaramamurti 

The Bhojaprabandha, the story of Bhoja, which is full of historical anachronisms, bringing 
together all the famous poets in Bhoja’s court viz, l^lidasa, Bhavabhuti, Bana, Mayura, Dahdin 
and several others reckoned great, a feature that has no bearing on the present dissertation 
but is stated only to show the nature of the text itself, has however, a very important verse 
describing the greatest monarchs of each aeon in a regular order, Mandhata who was an 
ornament to the first-Kr/tayuga, the annihiiator of the ten-headed Rivana. Rama, who built a 
wondrous bridge over the ocean in the second-Tretayuga; Yudhishthira, Krishna and others 
including Arjuna the beloved one of the Almighty-in the third - Dvapara None of them carried 
the earth along with them, when they left for heaven Bhoja, however addresses his uncle and 
tells him surely that the earth would accompany him to heaven when he leaves for it This was 
an indirect taunt at his trying to kill his nephew in his cupidity for the kingdom that he loved 
to rule by usurping “Mandhata Sa nahipatih Krityugalahkarabhuio gatah setur yena mahodadhau 
viracitah kvasau dasasyantakah, anye chapi Yudhishthiraprabhritavo yata divam bhupate 
maikenapi samarria gaiS msurnati nunam t/aya yasyatP' The story goes that the king was so 
touched that he called back his nephew and made him the king. Mandhata, here described as 
the ornament of Kritayuga Krita, is among the aeons considered the golden age, famed for the 
highest character of people of all ranks, high and low. The king Mandhata himself set an 
example of what an ideal ruler should be. He was the emperor who has been the ideal of 
sovereignty that ruled the entire Universe 

Maridhata was born under extraordinary circumstances as we have it in the Vishnupurana 
and Harivaihsa Born of the solar race, he was the ancestor of the very embodiment of 
dharma, Pima who lived in Tretayuga, the second of the great aeons He was the son of 
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Yuvanasva, who was longing for a son for years and had not the good fortune of begetting 
one At last with the help of powerful Rishis, who performed sacrifices of great potency and 
placed vessel of consecrated water that had the efficacy to give him a Universal monarcli 
(cha/cravart/), as his son was placed on the sacrificial altar. Feeling veiy thirsty at midnight 
Yuvanasva, without the knowledge of the purpose and its potency and mistaking it to be a jar 
of ordinary water, quenched his thirst by drinking it off. The efficacy of this water was so great 
that though it was intended for the queen who was to have it. a child was born to him 

miraculously, emerging from his right side The miraculous birth of Buddha as depicted, from 

the right side of Maya is only an adaptation of this version, even as the story of Mandhata 
Itself was adopted in the MaMhatu Make. The Buddhist version is drawn from the eariier 
Brahmanical version When the child was born, the sages wond»)red, who would nurture him as 
a mother could. Ihdra presented himself giving his finger to the child to suckle and said ‘he 
shall suck me’ ‘mam aya dhasyati’. It is from this and based on this utterance of Ihdra, the 
very name of Mandhita was given Mandhata ruled wherever he desired to rule all over the 
world His wheel of power moved ahead wherever he wanted it to. He married BIhduma and 

had several daughters and sons In the Mahabharata we have a story of the famous sage 

Saubhari, who performed tremendous penance in the river Yamuna and finally, attracted by the 
movement of the fishes and their large progeny, conceived a desire to marry and beget, came 
out of the water and begged of Maiidhata for a daughter of his In marriage; and when the 
king, beholding the aged decrepit sage, and unable to refuse him and contemplating on the 
unjust action he would be committing by giving away his young and beautiful daughter to one 
so advanced in age, requested him to personally place his case before any of fiis daughters. 
Transforming himself into a handsome youth, the sage won the hearts of all the princesses, 
who all married him By the potency of his penance, the sage could satisfy them all by 
assuming his form individually for each one of them, like Krishna in his rasalJia. and had 
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mansions created for each one of them to live in comfort. All this only adds colour to the 
glory of the glorious king that Mindhata was. 

Mahdhata has been famous not only in Brahmanical but in Buddhist lore as well He was 
entitled to the seven gems{ratnas). These are the wheel, elephant, horse, gem, queen, the 

prince and the mininster When he clenched his left hand and touched it with his right, there 

was a shower of jewels Many thousands of years he was a prince and then a reigning 

sovereign. His feeling for animals was such that he banished from his realm, as vividly 

described by Kshimendra in his Avadanakaloalata, certain sages who enfeebled, by their curse, 
noisy cranes that disturbed their penance. The cranes might be noisy but they were after all 
innocent birds and sages, who were expected to have patience and control over their senses, 
could not be pardoned for their cruelty in pronouncing a curse on the birds that deprived 
them of the power of their wings and flight and made them creep and crawl on the ground 
He had only to wish for anything, clench his left hand and touch it with the right when there 
was a shower of all that he wanted. Showers of grain, cotton and cloth, he caused in his 
kingdom to relieve his subjects of the drudgery of husbandry and weaving. Seven days he 
caused a continuous downpour of jewels and gold. He wanted his people to be happy and 
contented and lead a life of ease but not toil and sweat, and worry over petty things. In spite 
of indra, whether he wanted it or not, the clouds would rain and rain for him. 

It is in this context we have to take the instance of Raghu, who brought down a rain of 
gold in his treasury. Kautsa, the disciple of rishi Varataiitu came to Raghu in an inopportune 
moment, Raghu, who had triumphed over the entire world, collected its treasures from all over, 
performed a magnificent sacrifice, the Visva/it, world-conquest sacrifice, and given away to the 
last cowrie he had, with the result, even to welcome a learned young pupil he had in his hand 
only an earthen vessel of water, a golden one being absent, everything having been given 
away. The pupil, understanding the situation, was about to take leave of him by telling the king 
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that he had come in an inopportune moment, when importuned by the king he had to reveal 
him that he had come to request of him a huge amount of fourteen billion pieces of gold aa 
fee for his teacher, who originally refused to have anytliing from him. but on being importuned 
to the point of irritation, asked for this almost impossible amount. Ragliu, who crjuld never 
send avvay a supplicant without satisfying him, requested him to stay lor a day, promising him 
to fulfil his disire. decided to collect it from Kubera, as he found iho earth had already yielded 
her everything, he ordered his bow and arrows to be got ready in his chariot to attack the 
Lord of wealth the next morning, and lo and behold before dawn, his treasurers came running 
to inform him of a great ram of gold in the treasury with heaps of gold coins touching the 
ceiling The king would not touch even one of them and keep them for himself, nor would the 
disciple take a single com more than what was required for hi.s teacher. Thus the whole 
treasury had to accompany the pupil as the astonished people, watched this rare spectacle. 
Here Kautsa sincerely feels and expresses his wonder and admiration. ‘It Is no wonder, O king! 
that to great ruler, who rules his people with justice and devotion, the earth yields her all, but 
your case is beyond all comprehension since for you, even the heavens have yielded their all 
'Kim atra chitram yadi Kamasur bhur vntte sthitasvadhipateh prajanam, achihtanivas tu tava 
prabhavomanihitam dyaur am yena dughdha", Raghuvamsa 5.33. This is the version of the rain 
of gold, and this rain of gold is such a wonderful thing that Kilidisa specially mentions such 
clouds as rain, such impossible celestial treasures as an offering as ascharya mighas. 
"gandhodagram tadanu vavrishub pushpin ascharyameghah" Raghuvamsa■^7, 89. Miridhata is 
specially shown in an early second century B C sculpture of the Satavahana period from 
Jaggayyapeta, clenching his left hand and touching it with the right, and there is a rain of gold 
of the punch-marked variety, rectangular and square, in a regular downpour of coins one after 
another, in quick succession and in several streams as they fall. This is an imposing sight and 
Maiidhata himself is surrounded by the seven jewels, all shown around him. This is the most 
magnificent sculpture and probably the earliest to represent Maiidhata This unique sculpture is 
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in the Madras Museum The glory of Miridhata is again and again represented in Sitavahana 
carvings from Amaravati, in those of the Ikshviku period from Nagarjunakonda, in 
Gummididurru and several other places in the Krishna valley 

The story goes that Miiidhata desired to be the monarch of the entire Universe He 
wanted sovereignty of the territory of not only the mortals but even of the immortals 
Pufvavidehadvipa, Aparagodavyadvipa and Uttarakuru he ruled for very long. He had only to 
think of sovereignty over these territories to become master of them all Finding from his 
attendant, the Yaksha Divaukasa, that there remained no more unsubdued Dvlpas, he 
proceeded towards the abode of the thirty three gods On the way five hundred Rishis delayed 
the progress of his hosts and, learning of this from his minister, he deprived them of their 
matted locks and commanded them to march in front of him with bows and arrows in their 
hands They were released from this odious task, only by the inten/ention of the queen, who 
took kindly towards them Later, his path was obstructed by water-inhabiting Nagas whom he 
subdued similarly by his command. Finally, he ascended the summit of Sumeru and saw the 
divine trees Parijata and Kovidara, under which, the thirty-three gods enjoyed themselves to 
their hearts’ content. Here, under the trees he asked his followers to enjoy themselves like the 
gods Finally he entered Sudarsana-the city of the gods, and Sudharma, their hall, for, seats 
were arranged for the gods, of which the last was for the mortal king. But Mandhita desired 
half of the seat on Sakra and immediately Sakra gave up a half of his throne for him. His 
glory however, was so great that when he occupied the seat, he was as lustrous as the king 
of the gods In , this manner he continued to enjoy heavenly bliss for so long Many Sakras, 
with their merit spent out, gave up their seats to fresh successors, but Mandhita always 
continued Finally, there was a war between the gods and the demons, in which the former 
were worsted by the latter. Mandhita stopped Sakra who was preparing to meet the demons, 
himself proceeded with a large following and twanged his mighty bow That sound was enough 
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Mindhata was a great and just ruler The only fault of his was his overstepping the limits 
of desire when he fell, and the story has also its moral that even one of the highest merited 
like Mandhata could fall, if he erred, and it is to show how merit could secure whatever one 
desired, but even that has a limit, and desire beyond a limit was fraught with evil 
consequences Mandhata represents both His was the power of merit and there it failed when 
his cupidity reached its zenith its limit Mandhata is the greatest ruler that was conceived in 
India as just, as full of ment, as exceeding Ihdra in his lustre, with only one frailty as a human 
being One should excuse a single fault in a vast treasure of merit like Maridhata, even as 
l^lidasa says that one small speck in the moon makes no difference and cannot detract from 
the charm of the moon that has so many wondrous qualities eko hi dosho gunasannipate 
nimajjatindoh kiraneshvivankah - Kumarasambhava 1 3 And one small speck of a fault in 
Mandhata does not detract from his treasure house of several innumerable good qualities. 
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KINGSHIP AS REVEALED IN THE KAMANDAKA NITISARA 

—Dr. R. Gangadhara Sastry 

The J^mandakanltisara is a treatise on the statecraft in ancient India. The sage 
tomindaka composed this work in an epic form; commentators regard it as a great Kavya 
Whatever be the form and the period to which it belongs, it is an indisputable fact that this 
book reveals the highly advanced ancient political thought of Indians 

Regarding the date of this treatise, a variety of opinions have been expressed by 
scholars^ it is an accepted fact that, the treatise is primarily based on the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya^. In fact, it is interesting to note that at the beginning of fiis work, l^niandaKa 
acknowledges Vishnugupta^® as his master and expresses his deep gratitude to him. He praises 
his master’s work in many respects and describes Kautilya as one who created the science of 
polity. Kamandaka says that his work "Nltisara is just like tiie nectar that emerged out of 
churning the ocean of Arthasastra^ 

The book contains twenty Cantos and thirty-six sub-sections (prakaranas). Here it is 
essenttial to note that Kamindaka does not go beyond the general maxims of Nit\*. He has 
not dealt with a number of very important subjects like general administration®, control of trade 
and commerce and the administration of Justice. Anyhow, it highlights the subject of kingship 
which is the main concern of this paper. 

Kingship in ancient India was believed to be eiective at least in some cases® Although, 
the early rulers were elected, kingship, in course of time, became hereditary In this context 
ASAItekar states 'The arguments advanced to show that it continued to be elective in some 
states down to even the 8th century A.D. are hardly convincing" But in §ukranlti and the 
f^mandakanltisara, there is no reference to the election of the king. 
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branches of learning for the king This is probably due to the fact that he was expected to 
command the army in the battlefield, himself 

The king is expected to maintain his equanimity all the time, as his decisions would 
affect the lives of the people directly and immediately. Kamandaka enumerated three vices 
arising out of hot temper (krodha) and four arising out of lust (kama). He also does not find 
substantial positive points in favour of hunting and so. advises the king to have a separate 
well-grounded hunting ground of one half-yojana in length and breadth . 

Kautjiya emphasises that control of the organs of sense is the cause of proficiency m 
vidyas and discipline should be attained through giving up the six inimical tendencies V12 , lust, 
hot temper, greed, vanity (mana), haughtiness or insolence (mada), and overjoy He makes the 
|x>int very clear that the purpose of all sastras is the restraint of the senses and if this were 
not achieved a king is sure to perish. 

Security of the King 

The security of the king is given a very important place in the Indian political thought by 
the ancient scholars. It is recognised that the king can not protect the people and the state, 
unless he himself is well protected, it is described in many smrtis that the king is the root of 
the state, and he should be protected by all means^\ Towards the attainment of this goal 
many measures have been suggested by our Smrtis Kautilya mentions that the king should 
first secure his personal safety against his own sons and wife^^. Bharadvaja^^ compares the 
prince with a crab, which eats away its own progenitor Kautilya and Somadevasuri compare 
royal family containing a disaffected pnnce with a worm-eaten piece of wood which crumbles 
down soon^^. I^mandaka^ infact, repeats the statement of Kautilya^ that seven kings met 
death in their queen’s chambers by the stratagems of the queens or those that were incited by 
them. For example it is noted that Bhadrasena was killed by his brother, who hid himself in 
the chamber of the queen; the king of Karusa was killed by his own son with the help of the 
queen in her bedroom, as he vvas enraged at the king's promise to give the kingdom to the 
son of another queen. 
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Manu warns the king against poisoning. Even Kautiiya warns that the king should partake 
food that is well examined and prepared by the servants that are trustworthy and who know 
the proper timing of dinning^^ It is recorded that the king of Kasi was killed by his own 
queen, who mixed fried rice with poison, pretending it to be honey. Kamandaka explicitly 
makes it clear that a part of the food meant for the king should be first cast into fire and 
offered to birds. He goes even a step further and offers a fine suggestion that the cook and 
doctors giving medicine for mixing with food and antidotes should be made to taste the food 
and then only the king himself should eat. 

I^mindaka also maintains that the king should be careful in his harem, when receiving 
presents sent by others, while sitting, in conveyance while riding a horse, or while travelling in 
a boat and while attending festivals Kamandaka advises the king not to trust women and 
especially the queen According to Kamandaka, the king should approach the queen only after 
she was examined by a man of eighty years and a woman of fifty years in the harem^. 

Kautiiya warns the king to be wary of the treachery of the ministers and other officials. 
In order to make sure that the ministers are trustworthy, they are put to a variety of tests. In 
the Artha^stra, it is noted that the ‘amatya’ should be selected on the basis of their 

knowledge about Dharma, Artha, Kama and Bheya, by means of ‘Upadha’^. Kamandaka 
reconciles with this view^^ The ministers, according to the Smrtis, should be allured (through 
secret agents) with wealth and sexual offers to test their honesty and character. 

According to Kamandaka®^ the king should always take care of his body, A monarch 

should always be carefully gaurded against his friends and foes alike He should keep near him 

as his bodyguards, those persons whose secret designs are known to him, whose family had 
served his own forefathers, who are trustworthy and on whom endowments have been 

conferred^ A king is also advised not to join any festive group, nor he should go to a place 
where there Is a large gathering of people®^ It is also noted that the king should not board a 
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vessel which is being tossed by the tempest and the crevv' of which has not been testec 
Even wheti a monarch wants to see hi.-, own mother it is advised that he should at first g t 
the apartment thorougfily searched and then he should enter only, being escorted cy 
trustworthy and armed gaurds 

Thus we find that scrupulous attention was paid to the security of the King 
Daily routine of the King 

Kautilya is probably the only ancient political thinker who haa prescribed a systematic 
timing and very heavy routine for the king He divided the day and night as well, into eight 
nalikas each And the duties to be performed by the king through each nalika has been clearly 
spelt out by Kautilya Manu does not give such an exhaustive i utine lor the king but mentions 
that 'Having risen during the last watch of the night anu performed his obligations, with 
collected mind, having poured libations into the fire and honoured the brahmanas he shall 
enter the auspicious hall of the audience^^ After talking to tfie people there, he should discuss 
with ministers on various issues of the Stats'^® Again it is stated that either during the mid-day 
or during the mid-night, when he is free from fatigue and dullness, he shall deliberate on 
patters of morality, pleasure and wealth"^^ 

On the other hand, we find that Kamindaka does not furnish any details on kings’ daily 
mmne He simply says that "awaking from the sleep, the king should purify himself and offer 
'tbiations to gods; cheerful and dressed in beautiful garments he should be duly paid homage 
by the ministers, priests, allies and friends After that riding on a first class vehicle, the king 
should himself took after the tending of horses and elephants and the comforts of the soldiers 
severally"^ 
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Functions of the King 

The functions of the king described in the scriptures of the ancient Indians are simply 
amazing and it would be really difficult for any ordinary person to undertake these functions In 
fact the functions very closely resemble the functions of a welfare State of the present times 

First of all it is stated that protection of the subjects is the most important and 

fundamental function of the king The people should be protected from all sorts of internal and 

external dangers The ancient Smrtis pioclaim it loudly that the king receives his ‘wages' (taxes 
from the people) only as a remuneration for his job of protecting the people A king who does 
not protect his people is described as a thief in the Mnhabharata^^ In Kautilya's Arthasastra 
also It is mentioned that maintaining welfare of the peo[)le is the most sacred 'dharma' of the 
king Manu also states that protection of the subjects is tlic fiighest dharma' of the king'*'^ It 
IS maintained by Kamindaka, that the protection of the subjects is possible only if law and 
order are preserved in society and that the king should take proper steps to achieve this 
goal'’^ .Kamindaka also maintains that the king should protect his subjects by and equitable 
distribution of reward and punishment‘s^. Kautilya and Kamindaka express the same opinion 
that through extraordinary punishments, a king frightens his subjects and through moderate or 
light punishments he makes them bold So the j»iinishment should always be proportionate to 
the offenceS^ 

Kamindaka states that the people should be protected from internal enemies like 
thieves, officers of the kmg king's favourites, ruler s greed and the enemies of the land^s He 

also states that a king should always be firm towards those who would venture to stand in his 

ways of government'*® Nirada also expresses the opinion that the king’s important duties are 
to protect his subjects, to listen to the aged and wise, to look into the disputes of the people 
and to be energetic in discharging his royal functions^® 
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According to Kautilya'*^. for a king the religious vow is his readiness for action, his 
sacrifice is satisfactory discharge of his peopie’s work. The king is expected to protect the 
brahmins, ascetics, the heJjiless, the destitute, the aged, the widows, the truthfui women and 
the cows. The king had to promote Dharma, Artha and Kama for the reiigious, socio-economic 
and aesthetic progress of the society He was to encourage virtue and morality He was to 
maintain or support hospitals, rest-houses and educational institutions and had to encourage 
trade, irniustry and commerce. 

In performing the manifold functions of the State, the king had to employ the four-fold 
t/payas such as sama, dana, bh^a and danda And upholding of Varnasramadharma 
constitutes another very important function of the king, both according to the Dharmasistris 
and the Arthasas/ra literature. He should perform religious sacrifices and please the gods. 
Building new temples, maintenance and renovation of old temples are also considered as very 
important functions of the king In short, it is maintained that the life of a king is the life of 
sacrifice In the Arthasastra, Kautilya proclaims the magnificent ideal, "in the happiness of the 
subjects lies the happiness of the king, in their welfare lies his welfare, the good of the king 
does not consist in what is pleasing to himself, what is pleasing to the subjects constitutes his 
good" In the Mahabharata also it is noted that 'the king, like a pregnant woman should not 
do what is pleasing to him but he should do what all would result in the good of the 
people"^® 

Thus this brief study of the kingship in ancient India may be summed up in the most 
appropriate words of K.P Jayaswal; "Hindu kingship is the highest ideal of sacrifice on the part 
of the individual whose privelege it was to be the king of the Hindus"^® 
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Sa rajyartho bhavemaiva bhrata tatpulm eva hi ' 

11. /b/dii p15 'Svakanishtham Pitrivyam Vanujam Vagrasarhbhavam, 

Putram Putrikritam dattam Yuvarajabhishechayet ' 

12 KNS , 7.6, "Vinitamaurasam putram Yuvaraje abhisechayet, " 

13 Kautilya's Arthasastra. 1.4; Menu 7.39 

14 Ibid, 1.2. 

15. KNS, II 711 

16 Manusmrti, VII, 43 

* 

17 In the earlier period the study of Trayi included the study of the three V^as It’s 
meaning however changed during the later period It included a number of sciences, 
namely mimamsa. dharmasastras, and puranas, which had no connection with Trayi at all. 

18 KA, 14, KNS., 2 14. Pasupalyam Krsih panyam - Varta Vartanujivinam, 

19. Agni Parana, 219. 59.60. 

20. KNS, XIV, p 28,29 

21. Agni Puraiia, 225.12; mulam svami sa vari raksyah 

22. K.A 117. 

23. ibid., 1.17. 
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24 Ibid, 117. NVA . 24 72, gunajagadhain Kasthami varinitam riyaputram 

rajakulamabhiyuktamatram bhajyet; 

25 KNS. VII p.51,54 

26 KA. 1,20. 

27 Ibid , 1 ,2. 

28 KNS., VII, p 28-47 

29. Ibid, VII, p 44,50 

30. KA 110 (Upadha’ is defined by the Nitivakyamrta at p.111 as ‘testing the mind of a 
person as regards dharma, artha, kama and bhaya by various devices employed by 
secret agents) 

31 KNS, IV, p.26 

32 Ibid., VII, p29. 

33 Ibid , VII, p 31 

34. Ibid, VII, p33, 37. 40 

35 Manu , VII, p145 

36 to/d, VII, p 146 

37 Ibid, VII, p.151 

38. KNS., XV, p46, 48 

39 Mahabharata Sand Parva, 137.96, 137 94-95, 139.60; Anusasana, 128.47, SP23 10, 24.29, 
32.2, 57.11, 60.14.20. 347 5 

40 Manu., VII pin 
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41 KNS., I. p.15. tasmadharmam puraskritya yatetarthaya parthivah 

Dharmena vardhate rajyam tasya svadu phalafn sriyah, 

42 Ibid, 1.12 

43. Ibid., 11.37. 

44 ibid , f 12. 

45. ibid., V!, 5 

46. Narada XVIIl, p.33 

47 K.A 1.19. 

48 SP. 56. 44-46. 

49 K.P. Jayaswal., Hindu Polity, p.340 
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TOWnSHIP in early ANDHRA- ITS BASIC PATTERN 


—K.Raghunath 

It is necessary to discuss the factors that led to the emergence of townships in early 
Sndhradesa. During the proto-historic period, the megalithic phase is characterised by 
agricultural, surplus, a society controlled by chiefdoms and craft specialisation. These factors 
paved way for the transformation of the protohistoric settlements into early historic phase. It is 
a knovm fact that the ^ndhras were under the political control of the Mauryan empire at the 
dawn of the State system in eariy India. After the fall of the Mauryan empire, the 
Sndhra-Satavahanas declared themselves as the lords of the entire Dakshiiiapatha and ruled 
independently for over four centuries from 2nd century B.C to 3rd century A.D Now let us 
consider the salient features of the Township in early Andhradisa. In this regard, we have 

o 

some classical accounts which throw some light on the very basic structure of the early 
^dhra towns. Pliny, observed that the Andhras were a powerful race and possessed 30 walled 
cities, along with an army consisting of 1,00,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 elephants^ 
This statement reveals the defence strategy of the Andhras who had defended their settlements 
with fortified walls. These monumental buildings also speak for the planning of the towns in 
early Sndhra. Scholars have identified some of the above mentioned 30 walled towns that were 
situated in the Deccan. Archaeological excavations conducted at a good number of early 
historic sites such as Kotilingala^, Dhulikatta^, Bodhan, Vadluru, Satanikota, Sasanikota, 
Dharanikota, Dantapura"^, Puduru, Kotamitta, Nagarjunakonda and Yeleswaram® brought to light 
well developed fortified townships. The forts in their first phase were built of massive mud 
ramparts which were strengthened and perfected by brick walls. Some of these forts were 
provided with moats, gates and guard-rooms. 
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On the other hand, the early texts like the Arthasemtra and Milindapanha contain some 
descriptions on the early towns and urban centres. Though these texts furnish information 
pertaining to India as a vrtide, we can take these aspects into consideration, in the absence of 
literary sources at regional and local levels, as most of the early towns were under the sway 
of the Mauryas. 

The Buddhist text Milindapanha provides interesting information as to how a city should 
be planned and laid out According to it, in the first instance a good site should be selected 
before laying its foundation and it ends with laying of roads inside it, connecting the entire 
city. Milindapanha further mentions that, the architect of a city, when he wants to build, should 
first seeirch out for a pleasant spot with which no fault can be found, even with hills or gullies 
in it i.e., free from rough ground and rocks and not open to danger of attack. Then, when the 
place was made, he would dear it thoroughiy of all scrubs arxl stakes, and would proceed to 
buld there a city fine and regular, measure out into quarters, with excavated moats and 
ramparts abutting it, with stout gate-houses and towers, with market-places, cross roads, street 
comers, and public squares with regular lines of open shops and parks, gardens, lakes, lotus 
ponds and wdls, adorned with many kinds of temples of Gods. And then, when the city stood 
there in all its glory, he would go away to some other land to lay out another new city. 

Now we win consider the statements of Milindapanha as far as ^ndhrade^ is concerned 
Regarding the seiedion of sites, -almost all the early historic settlements such as Kotilingala, 
Dhulikatta, Peddabankur, Dhciranikota, Kondapur, Satanikota and* Nagarjunakonda are situated 
both on plains and hBIs, in close proximity to perenniai water sources^ which aiso offered 
natural protection. As mentioned In the above work, habitational and public utility structures 
were systematicaiiy planned as observed at Dhidikatta and Nagarjunakonda. The archaeological 
e)ffiax«itions conducted at Dhiiilcatta® laid bare a palace complex and road ways. Workshops or 
manubcturvig centres of terracotta, kaolin and metal objects have been unearthed at Dhulikatta, 
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Pedd^nkur, Kondapur and Nagarjunakonda. Most of the eddy historical settlements had both 
sophisticated and simple dwellings built in brick, rubble and mud wails. These houses were 
provided with water supply through deeply sunk wells, which were lined with brick and 
terracotta rings. Open and covered drainage lines were laid and connected to pits which were 
also lined with terracotta rings. The occurrence of punch-marked and indigenous coinage along 
vdth seals and sealings found at Peddabankur, Kotilingala, Dharanikota and Kondapur, attest 
that these settlements were urban in character. At Dharanikota, a huge wharf-cum-navigatior»l 
channei was unearthed and this reveals the brisk trading activity. Pottery of different wares 
among which the Roman amphorae, arretine and rouletted, recovered from most of the coastal 
settlements prove the contacts of early ^dhra with the western and eastern countries. These 
urban centres were provided with weil-built reiigious structures also. 

Thus, it is clear that the townships in early Andhra were well laid-out according to a 
plan, having brick and mud houses, located on either side of the pathways and roadways. 
These townships were provided with hygienic, sanitary system. Some of the settlements were 
market towns with manufacturing centres or workshops of different commodities, catering to the 
needs of the people. Almost all the settlements were well fortified either by mud or brick walls, 
surrounded by deep moats The above evidences from literary and archaeological sources lead 
us to conclude that the townships in Early Andhrade^ were full fledged urban centres laid out 
with perfect town planning designed by experienced and expert architects. 
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BUDDHAGHUSA’S NATIVITY 


—Dr. C.V.Udaya Sankar 

Buddhaghosa was the most distinguished exegetist of the Thieravada school of Buddhism. 
He is cherished ail over the world with reverence and gratitude for his exposition of the Pili 
Tripltaka What Siyana did for the Vedic literature, Buddhaghosa accomplished for the Pill 
Tripltaka Many points of Buddhist theology and crucial philosophical questions would not have 
been clearly intelligible to later generations but for the immense labour that Buddhagho^ 
bestowed upon his exegesis of the Pali texts. 

Though Buddhaghosa was a great historical personage and who was responsible for the 
number of commentaries on the Trjpll^as, still the place of his birth remains a problematic 
one Buddhagho^ left no records pertaining to himself, except his inner life and experience 
through his works, like many Indian celebrities. Regarding his early life and parentage, we get 
stray references made by him .in his own commentaries and the meagre accounts given in 
Dhammakltti’s Mahavamsa and Buddhaghosuppatti. No more authentic information is available to 
reconstruct his life history. 

The Mahavamsa, while recording the events of the reign of king Mahanama, who ruled in 
Ceylon in the early years of the 5th century A.D. records that Buddhaghosa was a Brahmin 
youth, born in the neighbourhood of the terrace of the great Bo-tree, being well founded in all 
the branches of ‘Sastras’ and the three Vedas’, soon attained great fame as an indefatigable 
schematic disputant. A certain Mahathera Revata, finding in him the qualities necessary for an 
expounder of the words of the Buddha, initiated him into Buddhism and entrusted him with the 
work of translating the Simhalese version of A^akathas into Magadhi, for the welfare of the 
whole world and for this mission, Buddhaghosa went to Ceylon^ Thus the details regarding his 
place of birth in Mahavamsa are quite meagre and vague. 
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The Burmese tradftlon and Buddhaghosuppati also strengthen the Mahavamsa version 
According to Bishop BIgandet, a Religious of Thaton named Buddhaghosa made a voyage to 
Ceylon in the year of Religion 943 (400 A.C). The object of his voyage was to procure a copy 
of the scriptures. He made use of the Burmese or rather Talaing characters in transcribing the 
manuscripts^. B.C.Law also accepts the Mahavamsa's tradition and considers Buddhaghosa as 
a native of Magadha^ In the preface to Visuddhimagga of the Harward series, D.DKosambi 
discussed this point While considering the merits of the Mahavamsa’s accounts and the 
Burmese tradition, Kosambi opines, "from the narrative of Mahavamsa one fact remains - that 
Buddhaghosa came from India to Ceylon, in the reign of Mahanama and is confirmed by 
Burmese authorities too but they believe that he being a Talaing by birth went from Thanton to 
Ceylon'^ Kosambi was of the belief that he was a Telanga from Telugu country of South India 
and not a Burmese Talaing, that Telaing was only a corruption of the original name, that 
Buddhaghosa was a Telugu by birth and came from Telugu country®. 

Now we can examine the internal evidences In his works. Firstly, we can confirm that, he 
went to Ceylon from i^hchlpura, in South India. Next, if we see the story of the merchant 
Vi‘^ha's voyage to Ceylon as narrated in Sumahgala vilasinl, Buddhaghosa had no direct 
knowledge of PilaZ/putra According to him Visakha was a rich merchant in PatalTputra He 
wanted to adhere to Buddhism and came to know that Tamraparni would be an ideal one, 
since it was adorned with rows of religious shrines, ample space for sitting and lying , where 
the dimate and residences, the people and the doctrines were congenial, in short, it was easy 
to obtain everything there He gave his wealth to his wife and sons and came to a seaport to 
reach Ceylon . Buddhagho^ did not clearly mention the sea-port from where Visakha went to 
Ceylon. Buddhagho^’s description of PatelFputra as a town situated on the sea-coast^ is a 
dear example that he had no direct knowledge about Pataliputra. His legendary description of 
Bo-tree (^vattiia) is unexpected from a person bom in the vicinity of the Bo-tree i.e.. 
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Magadha. Buddhaghosa mentioned the rivers Bahuka, Adhikakka, Bahumatl and Saraswafi but 
could not locate them, and mentioned seven sacred rivers in Vatthupamesutta_ but the 
information about them is very meagre He described Prayaga as a bathing ghat of the Ganges 
but in fact it was the confluence of the Gahga and Yamuna and Gaya as a bathing place 
erected by Mandalavapi {Mandalavapi Santhana fitthameva) The word Philgu (Phaggu)~\5 
known as the name of the river of Gaya in Indian iiterature but Buddhaghosa describes it as 
the stream of Phalguna (Phoggunanakkhattameba) and expiains further the significance of the 
name of Phaggu, which lay in the fact that the people came there for bathing, preferably under 
the constellation Uttara-phalguna in the month of Phalguna and this special emphasis on Ga^ 
is for the reason that it was the best of the tlrthas of the time {Loka Gaya Sammattaia) He 
did not expiain the importance of the river in Gaya Instead of it he described it as a tank 
{Gaya-Pokkharani) This description is unexpected from a person who was an inhabitant of 
Gaya® All these internal evidences clearly establish that Buddhaghosa does not belong to 
North India and particularly to that portion of North India which is known to the Buddhists as 
the Middle country (Majjhimadesa). 

If we further examine his works, like Sumahgala Vilasini and others, we can conclude 
that Buddhaghosa was a Telugu person, born in Telugu country in South India Buddhaghosa 
had a fair geographical knowledge about the Andhra Country, which is evident from his 
description of Dakshinapatha^ and his elaborate description of the island, in the middle of 
Godavari river^° in the Suttanipata commentary This is possible for a person who was familiar 
with the land. He mentions Assaka and Alaka (same as Mujaka) as Aiidhaka or territory in 
Sumahgala Vilasinf^. Further he describes the river Godivari as the dividing line between 
Assaka and Alaka i.e., Asmaka and Mulaka Asmaka is identified with the Godavari valley 
between the Nirmal and the Balaghat range in the north and south respectively It corresponds 
to the modem Nizamabad district of A.P. and Nanded district of Maharashtra. Alaka or Mulaka 
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occupies the land between Daulatabad and the river Godavari It corresponds to the modern 
Aurangabad region’^ All his contemporaries and associates, mentioned by him, are all from 
South India and the Viharas and places where he lived before going to Ceylon are in South 
India 

Buddhaghosa further describes Andhakas (men of Adara) and Damilas (Dravidians as 
Mliccha, Non-Sryan people) He distinguishes Magadhi (Pali) as an Aryan language and 
differentiates from the non-Aryan languages such as Odda (language of Oriya), Kirata, Andhaka 
(language spoken by Andhakas), Yavana (literally the language spoken by foreigners living in 
India). Damila (language spoken by Dravidians or Tamils)'^. He characterizes the Damila, Kirata 
and Yavana dialects as languages abounding in consonants in Ahguttare Atthakatha 
Buddhaghosa describes an interesting Telugu custom of bleaching human bones in Sumangala 
VilasinV'^. 

BuddhaghoM further refers to Dhanyakataka on the bank of river Knshni and Dahtapura 
The former is the renowned Amaravati - Dhanyakataka in Guntur District of Andhra Pradesh and 
the later is Dantavallar near Srikakulam in Andhra Pradesh His stay at Mayurasuttapattana and 
Kahchl, the description of Tamraparni ali goes to prove that he was a native of Dakshiriapatha 

Buddhagho^ in his colophon to his Visuddhimagga says^®, that he was a native 
(Vattabena) of Morandakhetaka and his colophon for Majjhima Nikaya Attakatha informs us that 
he lived for some time in Kanchipura l.e , modern Kahchi and for some time in 
Mayurasul^pattana i.e., modem Mylapore in Madras. This Morandakhetaka village is identified as 
Kotanemalipuh and GundlapaJfi in the Palnad taluk of the Guntur District in Andhra Pradesh^® 

The contemporary Telugu name for Morandakhetaka is equivalent to those two naines 
i.e., "We/na//" is the Teiugu equivalent for Pali "Mora" and in Sanskrit it is "Mayura" and means 
a peacock and Gundia or Gurtdiu in Telugu is equivalent of ‘Andu’ in Pali means -Egg The« 
two vWages are fUl of numerous Buddhist remains and now deserted They are 51 miles frai 
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Nagarjunakonda and 58 miles from Amaravati, the two powerful and great Buddhist centres in 
Andhra . Buddhaghosa might have been influenced by these two mighty centres of Buddhist 
thought However in Buddhaghosa’s time, Andhra country witnessed the rise of Brahmanical 
religion, for, the Pallavas, Anahdagotras, Visnukundis pationised Brahmanical religion The above 
evidences point out that Buddhaghosa was a native of Andhra and in his wanderings he 
became a convert to Buddhist creed 
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a^Uka maurya 

THE CHIEF ROYAL PATRON OF BUDDHISM IN ANDHRA 

—Dr. B.S.L Hanumantha Rao 

Buddhism rarely enjoyed royal patronage in Andhrade^a^ Among the few royal patrons of 

Andhra Buddhism, Asoka Maurya stands out as the most prominent After the horrible genocide 
of Kalihga war, it is too well known that the penitent heart of Asoka found solace in the Noble 
Gospel of Buddha Asoka made it his personal religion and decided to repair the damage he 
had caused to humanity by propagating its message of peace and fraternity The Andhras who 
should have suffered the ravages of the Kaljiiga war^, were greatly benefited by enjoying a 
lion’s share in the benevolent and pious activities undertaken by the Mauryan emperor 

In his Xlil RE., Asoka says that the Andhras who were living within the imperial domain 
(ri/a wsaye) had already been following Buddhism {dhamma manuaarantef Having thus found 
out the Andhras' preference for Buddhism, Asoka should have felt it wise to strengthen its base 
in Andhra, so that it can serve as the centre for spreading the Dhamma to further south and 
even to Tambapanni Dvipa That Asoka bestowed therefore serious attention on Buddhism in 
Andhra becomes clear from what is outlined in the following pages 

Third Council 

The first measure of Asoka in the cause of Buddhism was the convening of the Third 
Council, with a view to bring about unity in the Sangha and to codify the Canon (c261 B.C) 
The Kathavatthu is believed to have been the compilation of the discussions at the Council^ If 
the work is to be taken seriously, the Andhras were invited to the Council and they took a 
lading role in its deliberations. The Kathavatthu makes copious references to the Caityakas and 
the SaBas and their views. The Caityakas were the local Mahasiiighikas , with their base at 
Dhinyakateka and Purva^ilas, Aparasailas and Uttarasailas branched off from them® All these 
sects, according to Kathavatthu, had representation in the Council. 
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It IS rather doubtful whether the outcome of the Council fulfilled the aim of Aioka On 
the other hand, it is more likely that the discussions at the Council only widened the gulf 
between the Vibhajjavadins and the Mahasanghikas and the Edicts of Asbka prohibiting schism 
should have led to an exodus of the Mahasaiighikas to the Buddhist centres in Andhia like 

Dhanyakataka The large quantities of N B.P ware unearthed at places like Dhanyakataka and 

Vaddamanu® attest the settlement of Mahasinghika emigrants from Magadha and VaiMli The 
sculptures of Amaravati. depicting the events m the life of Buddha in and around Vaisali^ may 
also indicate the influence of the Vajjian monks on the art of Amatavsiti Interestingly one of 
the early inscriptions of Amaravati, records the gift of a devotee from Pataliputra® to the local 
Stupa 

The exodus of Magadhan monks added to the strength of the Mafiasar'ighika school in 
Andhra. The Mahasinghikas were in the vanguard of the movement aiming at popularising 

Buddhism by broadening its base Their efforts gradually cleared the way for the emergence of 
Mahiyina system in the Viharas of the Krishna basin. 

Presentation of Dhatus 

Asoka then opened the stupas of Kusinagara and collected the relic-s of Buddha 

deposited them soon after Mahaparinirvana^ He was prevented from opening the Ramagiama 
stupa, built and guarded by the Nagas. Enshrining the relics thus recovered, Afeoka built a 
large number of stupas ail over his vast empire’® Tradition implies that there were no genuine 
corporeal relics of Buddha outside Kusinagara and Ramagrama and therefore the pre-Asokan 
Buddhist stupas, if any, were only uddesikas but not dhatugarbhas. In the relics thus 
redistributed by A^oka, the Andhras had a good share. Atleast two of the ancient stupas in 
Andhra are clearly known to have contained the dhiatus of Buddha. The Man/ukl Mulatam 
states that the (^itya of Sridhanyakataka. bears the dhatu of Jina, another name of Buddha'^' 
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Thp in'>c''pi'Oiis of Bhattiprolu would leave us in no doubt that tfie stupa was protect'd by the 
great boov of the Buddha {Buddha sarlrani mahaniyani sarmane)^^ 

The recent excavations at the stupa site in Dhanyakataka iiavo led to startling 
discoveries^'^ They reveal that at pre Asokan levels there was a stupa of modest size, wliich 
p.'obably Asoka enlarged and reconstructed, enshrining in it a genuine dhatu and provided the 
.Ojpa with a granite railing A few granite uprights have been unearthed and they are f'" -d 
w'th typical Mauryari polish and a few label inscriptions in Mauryan script^^ A fragment of 
Asukan pillar with a few letters of his Edict'® further supports Asoka's association with the 
Buddhist establishment of Dfianyakataka It is therefore not unreasonable to conclude that the 
dhaw found at Amaravati was Asoka’s presentation 

There is a controversy about the date of the inscriptions recovered from the stupa of 
Bhattiprolu Thete are two extreme views one holdinc) them as pre-Asokan'® and the other 
assigning them to about 100 B C The solid brick work of the sttipa makes it one of the 
earliest constructions in the country’® and there is no evidence to show that it was renovated 
or reconstructed at any time later One interesting aspect of the inscriptions is that in the same 
record some letters look very archaic, whereas some others show slightly developed forms'®. 
Even in the above mentioned Dhanyakataka Pillar Edict, D C.Sircar who has no doubt that it is 
A§okan finds certain peculiarities - letters which do not conform to their counterforms in 
any of tfie other Asokan Edicts^® Buhler may therefore be right in thinking that the Bhattiprolu 
records are in the southern variety of Brahmi and are to be assigned to about 200 B,C., if not 
slightly earlier^', which date thus roughly corresponds to the age of Asoka Recently I.K.Sarma 
finds Mauryan polish on the stone reliquaries, on which the Bhattiprolu inscriptions were 
incised , When all these points - genuine relic of Buddha, Mauryan polish on the reliquaries, 
archaic method of srupa construction, the peculiarities of the script and the undisturbed 
condition of the inside of the stupa - - read together, may lead to the conclusion that the 
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Bhattiprolu stupa was also built during the time of A'soka on the relic and the reiiquaiies 
presented by A^oka 

A^okan Stupas 

The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang who is believed to have toured India during the 7th 
century A D had recorded that he had seen three Asokan Stupas in Andhrade^a He gave the 
location and the description of each of them 

The first of the Asokan stupas that Yuan Chwang saw was not far from the capital of 
Kalinga and it was 100 feet high^^ The capital of Kalinga is differently identified with 
Mukhalingam and with Kalihgapattanam, a village on the coast At the latter place a stupa of 
considerable size has been recently excavated The description that the stupa was high may 
imply that it was on the top of a hill and the hill not far from the above two places is 
Salihundam, on the right bank of the river Vamsadhara, four miles from and overlooking the 
sea In Inscriptions, the place is called Saif pataka which seems to have been the corrupt 

r 

form of ia//a (bone) peU'ka (box), suggesting that the stupa that crowns the hill was built on 
the bone relic of Buddha. In the excavations on the hill, four relic caskets have been found 
and one of them contains a relic, probably a piece of bone (J A H.R S Vol.XIX., P.24). The 
other antiquities found on the hill attest the early history of the Buddhist Ksetra The rouletted 
pottery of the place resembles that of Arikamidu and Brahmagiri; the palaeography of the label 
inscriptions on the pottery pieces is almost similar to that of Bhattiprolu records and the 
method of construction of the stupa bears close resemblance to that of Bhattiprolu and 
Amaravati. The punch-marked coin found at the foundation level of the stupa is another support 
to Its antiquity. 

More than all, a Brihmi inscription has been recently found on the hill It reads 
dhanvaraja Asoka sirino which means of ‘Dharmaraja Asoka siri’^®. The inscription thus makes 
us believe that the stupa was built by a king named Asoka, who had the title Dharmaraja. But 
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on palaeographical grounds, the record cannot be assigned to a date earlier than the 2nd 
century AD^® But it is to be remembered that (i) there is no evidence showing so far that 
th^ region was ever under a iocal ruler with the name or title Asoka, (ii) Asoka Maurya is 
famous as Dharmaraja or Dharma A'soka; (in) Salihundam is within Kaliiiga which Asoka had 
annexed after a bioody battie, (vi) Samapa which is modefn Jaugada, was the administrative 
seat of the Mauryas and it is not far away from Salihundam In view of these points, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the stupa on the hill was originally built during the time of Afeoka 
and later during the 2nd century A D when it was renovated, the tablet recording the old 
historical fact was inserted as a memorial out of gratitude to Asoka 

The second Asokan stupa which the Chinese traveller saw was near Ping-ki-lo, whch is 
the Chinese version of the word Vengi At the village of Peda Vegi (West Godavari Dist) a 
stupa complex^^ has been recently unearthed. But Yuan Chwang describes the Ping-ki-lo 
complex as having high walls, storeyed towers, beautifully ornamented balconies, in front of 
which, there were two stone stupas, several hundred feet high^® in view of this description, it 
is likely that what the traveller referred to was the Guntupalli rock-cut Caityalaya and the 
viharas The Guntupalli complex is among the oldest Buddhist monuments in South-India and 
the cave closely resembles the Lomasa Rsi cave, excavated by Asoka in the Barabar Hills 
Debal Mitra has expressed the view^ that "it is so archaic-looking that one is tempted to 
regard it as the arch-type and assign a high antiquity to it" whereas Percy Brown has clearly 
stated that they cannot be much later than the Lomasa Rsi®® Yuan Chwang further says that 
Dinnaga lived in a cave near Vingi and composed his Pramanasamuccaya, the renowned 

» Ql — 

treatise on logic Dinnaga should have chosen Guntupalli for his residence because of its 
antiquity and sanctity If this is agreed upon, the credit for having introduced not only the 
rock-cut architecture but also the system of Caityalaya goes to Asoka Maurya 
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The third Asokan stupa, according to Yuan Chwang, was in Chu-ii-ye®^, and its 

identification is beset with much difficulty Chu-li-ye means - the Land of the Colas During the 
7th century AD the region of Cuddapah and Kurnool Districts (Renadu) was ruled by the 
Telugu Codas^^ and therefore Yuan Chwang might have referred to it as the Cola Kingdom In 
this region so far no important Buddhist site has been discovered. One of the Nagarjunakonda 
inscriptions^ and the Caitanyapuri record^® refer to Pusphagiri and Pubhagiri respectively and 
both are identified with Puspagiri in the Cuddapah district^® But no significant Buddhist 

antiquities have so far come to light at Puspagiri. More over, the Buddhists preferred to have 
their Viharas very close to politically alive and economically active towns or on highways of 

trade but Puspagiri does not satisfy any of the requirements. Recently on the hill of 

Cahdavaram in Prakasam district an ancient stupa and vihara of considerable size have been 
excavated The sculptures of the place conforming to the early phase of Amaravati style and 
the Satavahana coin recovered from the stupa support its antiquity. Candavaram is at the 
meeting place of routes from Dhanyakataka and Paithan to Banavasi The Chu-li-ye stupa of 
A^oka noted by Yuan Chwang may therefore be tentatively identified with Candavaram Stupa 

Dharmayitras and Dharmalipis 

Another important undertaking of Asoka, in the interests of Buddhism, was a system of 
Dharmayatras (in the place of earlier Viharayatras), in the course of which, he probably planted 
Dharmalipis at important places, proclaiming to the people, the code of conduct which they 
should adopt, in the interests of harmonious social life. The system was inaugurated in h'is 
tenth regnal year, when Asoka visited Lurhbini, the birth place of Buddha®^ Two years later 
(13th regnal year), Asoka undertook a Dharmayatra to the south. The contents of the 
M.R.Edicts suggest that having spent 256 days in the tour®®, Asoka reached Suvarnagiri, from 
which, he issued orders to the governor at Isila. On the strength of etymological nearness, 

I 

Suvarriagiri is to be identified with Jonnagiri in the Pattikonda Taluk of Kurnool district®®. For 
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reaching Jonnagin. Asoka might have followed the familiar eastward route along the coast The 
number of days he had spent would suggest that it was not a mere whirlwind tour In the 
course of that leisurely undertaken tour, Asoka should have visited Dhauli, Jaugada, 
Silihuhdam, Vehgi, Dhanyakataka, Bhattiprolu and Chaiidavaram. supervising the building activity 
at the places He planted a Pillar Edict at Dhanyakataka'’°, planted a M R E at Rajulamandagiri 
(Kurnooi)^^ and all the fourteen R Es besides a M R E at Erragudi(Kurnool)'’^ About the M R E 
of Erragudi, R K.Mukherjee says that it is unique in its new matter which is not found in any of 
its other versions - - (Asoka) seems to be extending here the scope of his preaching of 
Dhamma He appears to enjoin its preaching among both the civil and military classes, 
especially among the youth and the student population of the country -- the teachers are also 
enlisted by him along with the administrative officers - in the work of carrying his Dhamma - 
to the student population^® The presence of Dharma A§oka among them should have greatly 
inspired the Andhras and the tour should have fulfilled Anoka’s desire of making Andhra, a 
stronghold of Buddhism 

Mahadeva’s Mission 

After the Third Sahgiti, Aioka despatched Buddhist Missionaries to different parts of India 
and to the lands outside According to the Ceylonese Chronicle-Mahavamsa, Mahadeva Bhikkhu 

* 44 

was sent to Mahisamandala 

• • 

The Identification of Mahisamandala has become problematic Earlier historians thought 
that Mahi^mandala was identical either with the Vindhyan region^®, Majva wherein there was 
Mahismatipura, or with Mysore‘S® Mahismatipura is no doubt an ancient town. But the word 
Mysore is of late origin It appears to have been derived from Mahisavisaya, applied to Tumkur 
region by the Hebbeta record'^^ of Kadafnba Visnuvarman of about A D.500. D C.SIrcar is of the 

• ft 

view that the Mahisakas who were a totemistic tribe, established from Malva to Mysore, several 
settlements, to which they lent their own name^®. 
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A few years back, on the hill of Guntupalli (West Godavari Dt ) a Brahmi inscription was 
found in which a king by name Siri Sada was given the title Kalmga-Mahisakadhipati^®- His 
description as Meghavahana makes it clear that he belonged to the line of Kharavela, the great 
king of Kajiriga. The above title suggests that either Sir! Sada or his illustrious predecessor 
should have conquered the Mahi^kas The Hathigumpha inscription, while listing the numerous 
expeditions of Kharavela, does not include either Mahismati or Mysore among his conquests. 
Nor does it give him the title Mahisakadhipati Then it should have been Sir! Sada who 
brought the Mahisakas under his authority. There is no evidence to ascertain that Siri Sada had 
undertaken expeditions against such distant places like Mahismati or Mysore The Mahisakas 
who acknowledged his overlordship must have therefore been living not far away from Kajiriga 
or Guntupalli, the find spot of the record. 

As Kajinga and Mahisamandala are mentioned together in the above record, a recent 
writer assumes that they should be contiguous and rushes to the conclusion that Maisolia or 
Masilia of the classical writers is identical with Mahisamandala®® Maisolia is the region around 
the mouths of the river Krsna It appears that the classical writers named the region after the 
Black {masi) River flowing through it, not after the racial name of the people living in it In 
both the native and foreign literatures, Maisolia is described as the kingdom of the Nagas®’. 
The Ceylonese literature knows it as the home of the Nagas but calls it Majerika which may 
be a valient of Masalia P.S.Sastry tries to derive Machilipaftana and Maisolia from the name of 
the Naga king Mucilinda®®. But his theory also supports the view that Maisolia is the land of 
the Nagas Moreover Kalinga and Maisolia are not contiguous as the kingdom of Veiigi 
interposes between them. The identification of Mahisamandala with Maisolia is therefore not 
reasonable 

It may be recalled that in old literature Kajinga and Andhra are mentioned together ano 
the rulers of Kajinga made every effort to expand southwards and westwards with the ambition 
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of bringing the rich coastal plain and industrially prosperous Telangana under their control. The 
Culla Kajiiiga Jataka®^ refers to a war between Kaliriga and Asoka, roughly corresponding to 
the modern Nizamabad District. Kharavila, according to the Hathigumpha inscription led several 
expeditions against the Krsna region, in one of which he claims to have threatened 
Musikanagara, which may be Mahisakanagara (DC. Sircar reads it as Asikanagara and locates 
it on the Krsna)®® Several inscriptions and coins of the successors of Kharavila, known as the 
Sada rulers are found in the Krsna basin - Dhanyakataka®®, Chebrolu®^, Vaddamanu®®and 
Velpur®®, giving rise to the doubt whether Mahisamahdala was not in its neighbourhood 
Interestingly, from the excavations at Kondapur (Medak Dt) some coins of the Mahisaka 
kings®® have been recovered The antiquities of Kondapur suggest that it was a centre of 
industry and a settiement of Buddhists®^ 

The Mahi^ka coins thus indicate that the Medak and Nalgonda districts formed the 
Mahisamahdala of ancient times with its headquarters at Kondapur, which, in those days was 
probably called Mahisakanagara (like Andhrapatha and Andhranagari). D C.Sircar doubts the 
reading of the above coin legend by V.V. Mirashi but does not deny the presence of 
Mahisakas in the region. He further says that Mahisamahdala (its core region being Kondapur 
and other places which have yielded the coins attributed to the Mahisakas). might have 
extended into the Tumkur area of Mysore®^. 

The Mahavarnsa gives the impression that the proselytizing activity of Mahadeva was not 
limited to Mahi^mandala but extended to Pallavabogga, where he had a large following®®. 
Pallavabogga was close to the mouths of the river Krsna and had cultural contacts with 
Ceylon. The Mahavamka description of Pallavabogga agrees with modern Palnad, wherin was 
the famous Buddhist Ksetra of Sriparvata-Nagarjunakonda. The chronicle says that Mahadiva 
went to Ceylon accompanied by ten thousand monks from Pallavabogga and it would not have 
been possible for him if he had his headquarters either at Mysore or at Mahismati. The 
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account of Maliavamsa thus suggests that Mahi^mandala and Pallavabogga were close to one 
another Nalgonda and Palnad are in fact contiguous but for the river Krsna which separates 
them 

if Mahavamsa makes Mahi^mandala and Pallavabogga neighbours, the Guntupalli record 
would have the former not far away from Kaliriga The evidence of both epigraphs and 
literature thus helps us in holding the Kondapur region identical with Mahisamandala to which 
Afeoka sent Mahadeva. 

The large following which Mahadeva had in Mahisamahdala-Pallavabogga region indicates 
that Asoka’s ambition was fully vindicated, it is further supported by the Mahabharata statement 
that the Mahi^kas, though originally Kshatriyas, were reduced to the status of Vrsalas by 
losing contact with Brahmins, {Anusasana, Ch33, w 10-12) evidently by becoming Buddhists 
The region continued to be a stronghold of Buddhism for considerable time with Kondapur, 
Gajulabanda, Tirumalagiri and Nelakondapalli as its centres 

The cultural contacts which Mahadeva established between Pallavabogga and Ceylon 
continued undisturbed for a long time Several Ceylonese Viharas sprang up in the 
Nagarjunakonda valley and with the support of their own kings®"^, the Ceylonese Bhikkhus and 
Bhikkunis carried the message of Theravada to distant lands. The Sriparvata - Sirnhala relations 
culminated, when, in the 5th century A D , Buddhaghosha, encouraged by the Sriparvate 
Thiravadins, sailed to Ceylon and restored the long forgotten Pali Canon to India®®. 
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BUDDHA IMAGES, FROM NAMBUR 

GUNTUR DISTRICT, A.P. 


-Dr. B. Rajendra Prasad 

Several stupas and Buddhist remains have been found and reported in Guntur District, 
since the discovery of Amaravati stupa in 1797. ’Almong the recent discoveries,' Buddhist 
remains at Vaddamanu and Nambur are important an^, deserve special mention In this. article 
two images of Buddha discovered at the stupa $ite at Nambur in 1977 are t analysed.* - , , ■ 

sCi.i r.bfijv . ' i"''' ''■■■•' • ' ■ ' ' • 
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e^t3|Dligjimepi^jj^,4pc^^d , jppe liilp)iigtreii8way} i towards'-%es^)'of - .’the ‘Village,* ' neat the-’ olil^'road 
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The Buddhist establishment here, consisted of a stupa, chattyagriha and vihara In the 

excavations conducted in 1977, the stupa an<lk.aQ&}a{t^ilM^wtST^ tfic§6yki W’VsM^'^^'Sighly 

"'aSol ^ 

dwing ,n the field adjomng the ^ 

ataqmoo ys^ aW^h^ ilav^stnA edt of ^eld^aqmocf^lt'B e^iStqtea '3W^ir'9tit 
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found and the rest were totally lost u 
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In front of the stupa, on the northern side, an apsidal chaityagriha was dJ$iil»icPfn 9 Vepdf 

the crescentic shaped step {Chandra sila) of the chaityagriha, the Buddha image was found. A 

fragment of Buddha image, the head, was located beyond the chaityagriha The excavations did 

not yield either sculptural panels or i nscr i pt ro ns A po t ~ c u t iLa li il t \g la mp stands and ffie'Tea 

mueauM erit ni bevieeeiq won eie aeiutqiuoa erlJ HA 
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The vihara complex on the western side of the stupa was completely spoiled and only 
few places, the brick found^ions of the walls were noticed The nature of the vihara comp 
could not be ascertained, as the area was dug by the villagers for agricultural purpose 

BUDDHA IMAGES 

Standing Buddha . (62 x 25 cms ) (Fig 2) v 

The standing Buddha image in limestone is preserved only upto the end of the robe, t 
leg portion, ankle and feet are completely lost. The palms of both hands are broken The si 
body and a round chubby face are notable features The snail like curls in ringlets and the t 
knot showing protuberance are faintly rendered The open eyes, long ear-lobes, strong poutii 
lips, high chin and the urna are other features The robe covering the left shoulder and t 
emphatically rendered pleats of the garment, linger on to the rounded contours The express! 
and reflective gaze of the face is notable 

Buddha Head : (013 x 5 x 011 cms) (Fig 3) 

The nose, lips and neck are battered Yet the face retains its quality The soft ar 
melting contours of the face, light rendering of the ringlets and above all the repose contribu 
to the superior quality of the image The face radiates bliss 

Stylistically, the above sculptures are comparable to the Amaravati art. We may compai 
these with a Buddha head and other standing Buddha images from Amaravati, datable to tt 
second-third centuries A.D. Hence, the Buddha figures from Nambur can be dated to tf 
second-third centuries A.D. The stupa, on the basis of architectural features , can be dated 1 
the same period. 


All the sculptures are now preserved in the Museum of the Department of History an 
Archaeology, Nagarjuna University, Nagarjunakonda 
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-Fig.2-. Standing Buddha - Nambur(v), Guntur Dist. 




Figrsr Blicfcffia Head - I^ambur(v5, (auntur Dfst. 





EARLY BRAHMANrCAL SCULPTURES FROM NAGARJUNAKONDA 

—B. Siva Rajendra Babu 

In the excavations conducted in the Nagarjunakonda Valley, a number of Brahmanical 
images of iconographic interest were recovered and these have been assigned to the Ikshvaku 
period I e. 3rd-4th centuries A.D ^ What might be the source of inspiration for the Ikshvaku 
craftsman to produce such beautiful sculptures, is a matter of interest. Image worship in India 
has great antiquity Gods mentioned in Vedic literature pertain to the deification of nature 
Mvaiayana Grhyasutra gives an account of the Vedic gods who v/ere worshipped to ward off 
danger and to bring prosperity. Kautiiya, who flourished during 3rd century B.C. refers to 
a number of gods in his Arthasastra while describing the buildings to be constructed with in a 
fort, but no iconographic details of these images are supplied The alleged Pasupati image 
depicted on one of the Indus seals perhaps give us a definite clue for image worship in 

ancient India, but the actual evidence of image worship can be traced only to the time of the 

_ _ y 

Satavahanas, who ruled Deccan from 3rd century B.C. to 3rd century A.D. Siva represented in 

combination with Rudra and Agni at Gudimallam in Andhra Pradesh is datable to this period^. 

It may be noticed here that the Satavahana sculptors followed closely the Vedic tradition, while 

carving this image The Ikshvakus who succeeded the Satavahanas in lower Deccan were also 

followers of the Brahmanical faith like their prectecessors and worshipped a number of deities 

like Kirttikiya, Bhairava, Kubira etc. A study of these images reveals that the Ikshvakus were 

aware of the traditions prevailing in the country and got the images manufactured in 

accordance with the prescription of Silpasastras, locally available. The Ikshvaku rulers as well 

as the Kusharias in North who were also responsible for the introduction of a number of 

Bjahmanical images, paved the way to the succeeding generations in composition and 

standardisation of the ^ilpa texts Whether early or late, Silpa texts like Visnudhamiottara, 
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Sri/ia£?^md/teaocl Samgrarig^na St^aiEy/Tara help ' US in Idehtifyind thesfe iit>9ges''\li 
descriptions given therein 


Siri Chaititamula, the first ruler of the dynasty performed many Vedic sacrifice 

' ^ * ‘ < ’ t ' j ' ’ 

Aivamedha, Vajapeya 'and AgnisOoma, probably to proclainn his independent status^ .He 

} , , ' — . , I * * i * » ‘ ' ‘r ' ' ' ' . / l' I ' / K / 1 ^* 

have ' flailed from the vicinity of Nagarjunakonda and probably rose to prominence, 
■advantage'* 'of ’the' ‘diminishing ’ poWi^f" of his '^al'al/ahana overlord He was a great devoi 
Kirttikeya^” Who' fs-’ given the ' epithet "V/r^pa/cs/7apat/ Mahasena Pangahitasa in the recor 

^ U ' • ' * ^ i ' J'i '1 » -'u '* < ' I ‘ "V i ' ’ ' .k I '/'J- J}- 

Nayarjunakohdar ' He" constructed temples to Karttikeya in his capital Vija 
tNa§at|Unakan‘aa)-'' ‘'F^'efhapsV this’’' is^'tbe ^place ' In South India, where the eaVliest ici 

^ fP ' ' ‘I ! U j*' ^rivv '* • i* i -I* 'nt* 

KarttiKeya, holdings a* hacT appeared for the first time Ehuvala Chamtamula, grands 

« ' 1 ■ V * - < (•wj - ^ -i ^ ‘t J , J Lifl •*! ^*i<*<V** 

Siri Crarntamula arid ' third 'rulef- of the line, was also responsible for the spread of 'Saivisn 

. . , '■ . t* I <h.!c-'>'j ••:■ "n.j.i- '• -'I i>' ■ ''•q'i.ij' >•'.! I on luri 

reign Witnes^sfed the rise of many 'temples like' Puspabhadrasvami, Sarvadeva and Nodagi 

. '.,■ 'r-. . "1 I,"' j' / ‘J ‘-.'■■jl " .1 <> ■■ 'Ol '■ ■ ’(I ’I.' ()l; ilj 

The 'Puspabhhdrasvami “temple' ■ IS apsidal on plan,' probably with a barrel-vaulted 

i. .-r-ji .arO-.iit 1 _,.| . f,, ’Jd rv - Ji i' 'Vi'.iil} 1.0 '('.IJlOf -ifi; iud ir 

(Ga/eprstaKra^. The triscribed dhvafastamona in Sanskrit language describes the Ikshvakus £ 

sj‘ ' > ' ■ i'-i*-' . r' '.Jr' r, uiio';., Ji ,' -'ll l;io i/ic'ii pcooof.l bo'iK (,(lvv .aHrisds 

destjertcfenta '6f"tlie solar' race, belonging to the line of Maharajasya Sagara-Dilipa-^b 

gjdt, . . < .)iiiMr f ...1 c.i-1! 51 • iiuifiiuhi.J, injjA tirn, _.'<l2.ol! , rioiJ^''ii 

YuariiSmimtulya-dnaiTna SHjayasya namasyeva sarva-ianabhitamasya tkshvakunarn Vasusen 

ttLiIu -iciih'-'ii li nooiluvcff.ii oi'i tftfl! iduii ueoilofi '^(Iv 
Afahifa Ktlrg. ’'during the tirrie of Ehuvala cfiamtamula, installed an image of Astabhujasvann 

^jt 6' '.fill o;*o r,^>iw cirli /rla>l! 'iiiT ai.it p 

eariie^ Mcbn tjr'tftat name The allowing is a brief description of these icons 


Karttikeya 

•-'■•.•’A ai 


‘ ',^.1 , ;.'k) 'H, lisr'i y iH hliHl ii i'ti;. fi'5. oj f,f1t to <.ib 

..soi <.-.Lh,.tu f».eili .ij v:biJUj A ote t-,i‘5(1u>l .Lvaia.!: ..yojIHnB 


T . is^P\.i^§dV°>.!pO f,|at(^nilbv<}ft5vegttjTliJlbrrourHlji dianc 

l?«*ndriliplaeedfiti 


.if slWn£te9.y®3fryiosi»^^^^ Ijpiihfe 

v^®3t'®&q\\^"^tBl '''12? m\k 9 fipeasary ijwlibn 

Karttikeya, who is called as Vefayudhan in Tamil Country 
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Bhairava 

A fragmentary sculpture (Acc No 147, 0 20 x 012 mts Plate 111) shown with dishevelled 
hair, protruding tooth and terrific look, probably is a representation of a four handed Bhairava ^ 
The upper right hand possibly holds sula and the lower right hand is broken The other twp 
left hands are missing He wears a makara kuhdala in the extended and elongated right ear 
Representing this image with extra pair of hands with attributes, is generally the reason to 
magnify his ferociousness. Unfortunately, these attributes are missing Visnudharmottara 

prescribes that Bhairava should be represented with dishevelled hair, wide nostrils and side 
tusks 

Sivaiihga 

This miniature Sivalinga, (AccNo.109, 0 47 x 0 12 (dia) mts Plate IV) under study, falls 
under the category of Manusa lingas. Manusa liiigas usually have three parts according to 
Visnudharmottara^, the lowest part with square section (Brahma-bhiaga), the middle part with 

* I 

octagonal section (Vishnu-bhaga) and the top most with circular section {Rudra-bhiaga), also 
known as Puja-bhaga. But the present linga is cylindrical The lingas of early period are 
represented in cylindrical shape throughout and are fixed in Arghyas either square or round in 
shape This Unga, in spite of the absence of demarcative sections, is fit for worship since 
Brahmasutra markings are carved on it 

Nandi 

(Acc No.112, 0.15 x 0 12 mts.) The front legs and hump portion of the couchant Nandi 
are slightly damaged 

Gauri 

This image, carved in relief upto the knee portion (Acc. No. 119, 0.53 x 0.45 mts Plate V) 
hither-to identified as Divasina, can be Gauri. She carries a sula in her right hand and a 
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dsimaru in her left hand placed on kap In the background, there is a parasol and a staf 
* 

peacock feathers, indicating royal insignia The figure is crude and the anatomical features 
not properly carried out. Even the attributes are not depicted upto the mark 

Mother-Goddess 

An image of the mother-goddess, recovered from the valley, represents a nude fer 
figure, seated, fully ornamented and shown with her legs extended (Acc No 7, 0 78 x 
mts.) The image bears an inscription Siddham Matiadeviya avidhavaya jlvasuiaya maim 
Ehuvala Chamtamula patiya Khaiiduvullya Karitati^^. This image was installed by Khaiiduvula, 
queen of Ehuvala Chamtamula, so that her children may not predecease her and she may 
for a long time as a Sumangap' Worship of mother-goddess is graphically described 
Devlpurana. The association of vegetation with mother-goddess is as ancient as Indus-vj 

-H 

civilization and in this aspect, she is designated as Sakamban 

Manmatha 

This image, carved in high relief (Acc No 141, 0.20 x 0.11 mts, Plate VI) is ' 
interesting. The male figure stands in samabhanga with vyatyasthapada^ wears^ a turban, hole 
bow and a stalk of flowers (ikshu-dahda and Puspa-bana) He wears kahthabharana, kar, 
kamalas, keyuras, prakospiavalayas. He has secured his ahtariya with kamarabandha, a tasse 
which form in loop ends in a knot, on the right side A lady is seen standing at a corner, 
figure, hither-to identified as Karttikeya, can be Manmatha There is similar representatior 
Manmatha on the sculptures of Nagarjunakonda (Acc. No.5) 

Nidhis 

Worship of deml-gods was also in vogue in ancient India. Some of them are comr 
both for Hindus as well as Buddhists. A few images of demi-gods were also discovered in 
excavations and these are described as Yakshas in the form of Nidhis, Kubera 
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Vidyadharas Yakshas, with their characteristic pot-bellies, are portrayed here as Sankhanidhi 
and Padmanidhi Sankhanidhi (Acc No II, 0 72 x 0 38 mts , Plate VII) holds a bag of gold coins 
oozing from a conch placed on his head where as Padmanidhi (Acc No 1 2, 0 66 x 0.26 mts , 
Plate VIII) holds a bag of gold coins oozing from a lotus placed on his head. These two 
nidhis are prominent among the Navanidhis^^ Worship of these nidhis was prevalent and 
became more popular in later days^®. 

Kubera 

The image of Kubera (Acc. No 145, 0 15 x 0.8 mts. Plate IX) wears Kanaka Kamalas and 
plaits of hair twisted into a knot and adorned with a crest jewel A serpent serves as the 
udarabandha Traces of yajhopavlta are also seen Brhatsafnhita says, over the head of Kubera, 
crown should be represented turned towards left^'^ Yakshas are considered to be the guardians 
of the treasure, where as Kubera is their lord being Dhanadhipati 

Vidyidharas 

Out of three fragmentary images of Vidyadharas, one image looks majestic (Acc No.97; 
0 32 x 0.20 mts.). The other two are in flying posture. (Acc. No 102, 0.27 x 0.25 mts., and 
Acc. No 97, 0.32 X 0.20 mts.). Vidyidharas are endowed with magical powers and they assume 
handsome human forms.(PI. 

Attributes 

Fragmentary pieces of sculpture showing a hand with a cock (Acc. No.104, 0 20 x 0.12 
mts., PI. XI), trident (Acc. No 114; 0.14 x 0.8 mts., PI. XII) or conch (Acc No.106: 0.13 x 0.9 
mts.. PI. XIII). These are the attributes of Karttikeya, Gauri, Vishnu and may belong to images 
of these gods which were damaged. 

I 

These sculptures enable us to get an idea about the art of the Ikshvaku period. The 
treatment of the figures is well balanced, proportionate and full of youthful vigour For Instance, 
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representing Kirttikiya some what taller and youthful in appearance, while in contrast Kubi« 
with pot-belly and dwarfish in appearance are good examples for their proportions, Study of 
the dress and ornaments is also essential, as it is one of the important factors to detem,ir« 
the age of any sculpture on stylistic grounds. In this connection, it is wortft quoting a verso 
from BrhatsamhitSL : ‘ An image should be made in such a way that its ornaments, drees, 
decoration and form conform to the practices prevailing in the country. If it is possessed of the 
required good features, it will bestow prosperity by its presence’*^, Accortfingly. the age of 
these sculptures could be determined on the basis of dress and ornamentation Tfuj waist-band 
with its central tassel, semicircular loop and side knots worn l)y male and fortrale was typical 
dress dunng the time of the Ikshvakus. Head-dress was also worn both by tttale and female, 
For instance, the head-dress worn by Karttikeya is noteworthy (Plate n)-Tf>e head dress of 
Gauri with makarika pendant is beautiful. Even ornaments were worn by l)oth ft»ale and female, 
Heavy kuhdalas, haras, keyuras and chennavira jmet with In thestj sculpturnfi belong to the 
lksh\raku age Another interesting feature is that Yajhopavlta makes its apprKirance for the first 
time in the sculptures of the Ikshvaku period’®. 

The occurrence and the prevalence of the Brahmanical sculpture an compared to the 
vastness of the Buddhist sculpture is very little, inspIte of the fact that Naqarjunakotwia vttfey 
witnessed the rise of a number of Brahmanical temples. This paucity hau to txj explained M 
that the sculptors, perhaps, did not show any interest or leanlnq towards sculptural 
representation in the temples of eariy centuries of the Christian Era. Tfw conception of the 
temple builders of the early period bereft of sculptural representation in the tern(}tes may be 
the reason to allow the devotee coming inside the temple, so that ho tuirt concentrate on the 
main deity without diverting his attention to other things. 
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P' " Karttikeya - Details 





Pl.lV. Sivalinga 



Pl.V Gauri 



Pl.VI Manmatha 




PI VI I. Sankha-Nidhi 




PLVIll, Padma-NidhI 




PI IX. Kubera 



PI.Xa. VWyadhara 



PI Xb. Vidyadhara 


P1.XI Hand with cock 





PI XII. Trident 




Pl.XIII. Hand with Conch 



JAINA VESTIGES IN SALUKKAi 


—Prof. K.V. Raman 

In the early centuries of the Christian era, Jainism was a popular religion in the Tamil 
country According to tradition, it was Bhadrabahu, who settled at ^ra^vanabelgola with 
Chandragupta Maurya, started spreading Jainism in South India In the Tamil country Jaina 
settlements and pallis appear as early as 2nd century B.C Some of the Jaina pa///s were 
established with royal patronage, to spread Jaina faith and philosophy For several centuries 
Jainism was a dominant religion. However, a set back in the popularity of Jainism could be 
noticed after about 600 A.D. With the advent of Bhakti cult during the Paliava days in the 
Tamil country. Jainism had to fight for its survival Many strongholds were lost to the native 
religion The kings neglected many Jaina pallis. However, Jainism survived in a remarkable way 
for many centuries During the Chola period many new Jaina pallis were established with royai 
support Hindu revivalists were still a threat to Jainism upto the 13th century. Probabiy in that 
century and also in the following centuries. Jainism survived in a small way. Many of the Jaina 
pallis and settlements fell into ruins. Jains from these ruined settlements migrated to other 
flourishing centres. 

Among the many villages deserted by the Jains during the 13th-14th centuries, Salukkai 
was one, situated in the Wandiwasi taluk of the North Arcot district. It lies 35 kms., south of 
l^nchipuram and is about 4 kms., north of Wandiwasi, the taluk headquarters. There is a 
ruined Jaina temple^ on the western side of the viliage, which was once covered with thick 
vegetation In 1980, a cultivator from the village cleared the jungle and levelled the ground in 
front of the ruined Jaina temple, for purposes of cultivation. He noticed some Bronze images of 
Jaina Tlrthankaras neatly packed inside the earth They were identified later, as the images of 
Niminatha, Dharlmanatha and Parsvanatha^. 
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Salukkai was not the only village in the Warnliwasi taluk Ii.jvumj ihf ruins of a Jaina 

temple Many villages in that taluk have Jaina vestinos SrrvfMl of fhr rn arc rr».ritioned in the 

inscriptions. A Pallivilagam of Adinatha is mentionrxl in .in in',i;ii()fion of Marvaraman 

Vikramapandya in the Ponnur Village®. At Siyamangalarrj, them nxiMmi n J.iinu settlement wlh 

a palli^ Two disciples of the Jaina ichirya viz., Mandalachaiy.t C-ainavtradnvur .are menttoned 

to have lived at Siyamangalam. Another palli existed at Taruiapurani, protrably the modem 

Tirukkoil® Kanakavira Chittadigal, a follower of Jaina faith, Is .»lw» rnnntioricct in ,an inscription 

from Tirukkoii® At Rajakesaripuram, two palijs with tho n.ifnc-j Ciatuj,*sufupp{»rumpalli and 

MaisuttapperumpajH existed^, probably from the days of Adity.i I Vcnkutir.'irn. near WandIwasI 

had a Jama settlement, which flourished from the days of Nan'divarfriun ll" At Vedal also a 

palli is mentioned in the inscriptions of Naiidlvarman ll*’, Vttdal must have f)osse.ssed a big 

Jaina settlement with a large monastery. Aditya I's inscription mnntirjns ihf» rtuarrrHs between 

the ascetics (fipas/ka/) and 500 lay(lady) disciples in tfie monastery of MatiiWi Arandimangalam 
* * 

at this place^°. 

The ruined Jaina temple (Plate :1) at Salukkai faces east and is situated ort tho top of a 
small mound Of the temple, only the garbhagi;lha now remains and tho ,if<lhnrmhdapa was 
completely destroyed. It can further be observed that there was no front mam/apri, as traces of 
it are not found The walls of garbhagriha consisted of two rows of grunito blocks, as was 
done in the case of other early temples. The outer row of blocks aro completely lost. The 
inner row is intact, over which stands the superstructure, circular in shape. The superstructure 
was built of brick, which rises to a height of about four feet above thrt wall Few courses d 
bricks remain and no sculptural details are noticed. A portion of the acihlshttifia slabs are 
visible in some places. 

The walls of the adhishtana were once engraved with inscriptions, but none Is avaBaW®- 
At one place some letters, palaeographically datable to the 12th century A.D. are found. The 
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innsr walls and roof of gatbhagriha should have been plastered and painted, since traces of 
paintings are visible in some places 

There is a seated image of Tlithankara (Plate . 2) inside the garbhagriha It measures 
about 5 feet in height and carved in high relief. The back of the image is not carved. The 
features are very well sculptured and the image is devoid of ornamentation. It Is placed on a 
stone pedestal which is smaller than the images, which may indicate that the images later 
substituted for the original one. 

Two more images of flrthankaras are found lying near the temple, one of which was 
carved out of a black granite and exhibits a sense of extreme beauty (Plate 3) Below the 
image is carved a pedestal, devoid of ornamentation The sacred halo is symbolised in the 
form of flames, issuing from a semi-circle. Behind the Tlrthankara, an ornamental chatrivaM, 
carved almost in the round, is projecting outside. Above the chatravalj is carved, a serpentine 
floral design. He Is flanked on either side by chauri bearers. The head and knees of the image 
are mutilated. This, image, though lying out-side the temple precincts, certainly should have 
been an ancient one. On the basis of st^istic features, the image may be assigned to the 
early Cho[a period. 

The other image of tlrthai^kara is lying on the west of the temple. The head of the 
image is broken, it is also a good piece of sculpture exhibiting the charm and grace found in 
all the images of the Jaina firttiafikaras. The image can be assigned to the early Chote period 

An epigraph^ ^ of the Choja king In the Sagaranariyana Perumil temple mentions the 
name of the Jaina palli as 'Vira Keralap-peruibp^li. The Chola king Rajihdra granted some 
lands in four villages as palllchchandam. The income from these lands were to be utilised for 
the upkeep of the ^iva(Manukulamahadeva), Vishnu(Sagaranarayana) and Durga temples, 
situated in the village. Servants and priests (nambiyar) were also appdnted for temple service. 
Houses were also given to the servants artd priests. Curiously enough, thfe inscription was 
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engraved on the walls of the Perumal temple in the village’® Since grants to ^iva, Vishnu and 
Durga temples were made and a large share went to these temples, it was thought appropriate 
to engrave the common inscription in the Vishnu temple. 

The Chola king Rajaidra, who granted these villages to the temples at Salukkal may be 
Identified, with some difficulty The inscription has no prasasti, nor has any identifying title. The 
date of this record Is damaged. Only astronomical details (viz.,) Kanni, Purvapaksha, Pafichami. 
Guruvara and Rivati, in the reign of Rajindra are mentioned The inscription mentions a title 
Tribhuvana Chakravartigal a phrase most commonly used since the days of Kulottunga I. 
During his early years Kulottunga I, issued inscriptions In his name as Rajiiidra’®. An 
inscription of Kulottunga I, in his fourth regnal year, contains the rtame Rajeiidra and his 
prasasti is found in this village’®. Further, the village name 'Salukkal' was not used in the 
pre-Vikramachola inscriptions’^ The inscriptions of Vikramacho[a’® and of the later kings’® use 
uniformly Salukkai®® as the name of the village. Along with this, the other name 
'Cholakeralapuram'^’ was also used. On these considerations, the king Rajehdra of this 
inscription could be identified as Kulottunga I. 

The temple’s name ‘Virakiralapperum-paiji’ appears in the Inscription of Rijir^dra, 
identified with Kulottunga 1. It can be surmised that, the name could have been given to the 
pa///, by a Chola ruler who had the title Vlrakeraja. Unfortunately, no Chola ruler with this title 
is known. Then, it could be the title of a Chola king who obtained It, after vanquishing a king 
bearing the name ‘Virakerala’ . On this surmise, the problem can be analysed as follows: 

So far, five Virakerala rulers are known from epigraphs. Among them Vira Paiidya, the 
Pandya king who issued the Sivakasi plates had the title Vlrakeraja^. In the pra^sti of 
Rajadhiraja I, a Virakeraia is mentioned. He was a Pandya ruler, who was defeated and 
trampled by the elephant of Rajadhiraja I®®. 'Another VJrakeraJa is mentioned in the praiasti of 
Kulottunga I whose fingers were cut by the Chola klng®^. A Virakerala*® was known through a 
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rec6ntly discovsrsd inscription of Rajsraja I at Cholavandan, by the Tamilnadu State Department 
of Archaeology. On a few coins, found in the Tirunelveli and Chingelput districts, appears the 

legend ‘Vlrakerafasya'^^. These coins were assigned to a certain Vlrakerafa. 

* 

Among these ‘Vlrakeralas’ , some identify V?rakera/a(Virapahdya) of the Sivakasi plates with 

Cholan talai konda Virapafidya(A.D.946-966). Others would identify him with the son of 

% 

Manabharana, through a Chira princess^^ and contemporary of Rijadhitaja I (A D.l 01 8-1 054) 
His throne in the royal palace at Manabharanam was also named as V'irakerala^. Any how 
between A.D.946 and 1054 A.D., the Paridyas had no hold over Tondaimahdalam, and hence 
Virapandya could not have established a palll In his name at Salukkai Of the other kings, the 

position with regard to the S/lrakeraja of the inscription of Rajarija I is not clear, since the 

inscription was not published. The identity of Wakerala, found in the coins is not clearly 
ascertainable. R.Nagaswamy identifies this \/}rakerala with a Kongu Chira king^. VVenkata 
Subba Aiyar identifies him with Ravivarman Kulasekhara, the king of Venadu®°. However, the 
same coins were assigned by N.Lakshmi Narayana Rao, to the Pandya king Vlrakeraja of AD 
1127®^ Among Rajadhiraja I and Kulottui’iga III, both could have taken the title ‘Virakerala’, 

since they have defeated the Piiidya kings bearing Virakerala titles. Kulottuhga III could not 
have given his name to the palll, since it was known even earlier. So, the palli could have 
been named after Rijidhlrija I. It is also to be remembered that, Rajadhiraja I defeated 
Virakerala, (Virapandya) of the Sivakasi copper plates. So, Rajidhirija I could have obtained the 
title Virakerala. Later on, this name could have been given to the palli established by 
Rajadhiraja I. 

Though, there Is no inference to the Jaina palli in any of the early inscriptions, its 
existence even during pre-Kulottunga I’s time could be easily surmised. Kulottunga’s 
inscription®^ clearly mentions that, he (Kulotturiga) consecrated (pratish^) the images of Siva, 
Vishnu, Jaina and Durga, thereby indicating their existence in an earlier period. Since the palli 
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was named after Rijidhirija 1, it could be said that the Jains prospered in this village at least 
from his days About its eariier existence, no evidence Is available at present Since the Images 
of the Tirthankaras exhibit an early ChSla style, the assumption that a Jama temple existed in 
the early. Chola period, may not be totally wrong. 

About the disappearance of the Jaina population, sbme suggestions may be made.^ The 
Jains must have left this place by about the beginning of the 14th century AD. Probably, they 
sensed the danger and left the piaqe after burying the bronze flrthankarast within the temple 
precincts. The way the bronze images were neatly packed inside the earth, could be a guide 
to understand their intense religious feelings. The damage done to the granite Tirthatikara and 
to the temple, reflects the revengeful attitude of the enemies. The temple was razed completely 
to the ground, except for the small garbhagriha. All the duter endosuros were demolished. 
These observations would prove that, the Jains were treated 'with a strong hand and were 
driven out mercilesly Since there was no mention of the Jaina pa/// In the inscriptions of the 
post-ChdIa kings, the date of destruction of the temple could be around the beginning of the 
14th century They could have left the city enmass. At present, there are no Jains at 
Salukkai^^ 

4 
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PI.1 . Ruined Jalna Temple - Salukkal(v), Wandiwasi Tq., North Arcot Dist. 





PI 2 Thirthankara, Jalna Temple at SalukkaKv) 








JAINA EPIGRAPHS OF ANDHRA 


—Dr. G.Jawaharlal 

Ancient relics, inscriptions and traditions indicate that many a ruling prince and eminent 
officials of the State, poets, business community and men of all walks of life came under the 
influence of Jainism and fervently followed the path of Jama religion Robert Sewell’ was the 
first to report the existence of Jama antiquities and remains in almost all the Districts of 
Andhra Though archaeological evidence is strong enough to show that Jainism held firm 
ground in Andhra as a wideiy popular religion for tweive centuries or even more, this topic has 
not received adequate attention so far. The history of Buddhism in Andhra is well studied and 
documented, but very little is written about Jainism The reasons for the aversion of scholars 
towards Jainism are not known Now a spectacular change is noticed Some sporadic attempts 
have already been made to cull out the history of Jainism in Andhra The staff of the 
Epigraphy branch of the Department of Archaeology and Museums, Government of Andhra 
Pradesh, Hyderabad had collected a good number of Jaina epigraphs Even then, the study of 
Jaina epigraphs in Andhra still remained an untrodden field Moreover, the Jama epigraphs 
possessed some distinct features. Hence, an attempt is made here to bring out the saiient 
features of the Jaina epigraphs found in Andhra. 

The Jains constitute to-day a small community in Andhra, but once they commanded 
great respect among the Andhras. This is clearly borne out by the Jama epigraphs. They point 
out that rulers have given grants to Jaina-basadis due to the pressure of people. Patronised by 
the rulers and members of royal families and warmly supported by the populace. Jainism grew 
from strength to strength in Andhra until 12th century A.D and finally became a victim of 
religious persecution and was at last completely stamped out from the surface of Andhra in the 
wake of Muslim invasions. 
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Archaeol'jgical evidences like early Sitavahana coins^ near a Jaina Cave, near 

Kapparaopet in Kanmnagar District and the recent di -oovery of inscriptions of 
Mahimighavahana Chiefs at Guntupalli^ in West Godavari District and at Vaddamanu^ in Guntur 
District lead us to believe that the beginnings of Jainism in Anuhra definitely go back to the 
pre-Maui 7 an times The tenets of Jainism, particularly. Alvmsa, -vere familiar to the peop/e of 
Andhra, even bufore the gospel of Buddha reached them This familiarity with its charactoristic 
doctrine of non-violence only, prepared the Andhras to welcome the Buddhist doctrine 

promulgated by Asoka In other words, the early prevalence of Jainism in Andhra must have 
paved way for the popularity of Buddhism in Andhra in no time,*. Moreover, Harlbhadrlyuvrittl^ 
states specificallv that, Mahavira himself preached his doctrine at Mdsali, after visiting Kaliriga. 
Now, Mosali is identified with Maisolia of the classical writers, wfio lr>caied it between the 

mouths of the rivers Godavari and Krishni. Now scholars iiave come tc; tfie conclusion that 
the latest archaeological discoveries, which tend to support tiie Jama tradition recorded in the 
Haribhadrlya vritti, would take the origin of Jainism in Andhra to tfm pro Mauryan period. 

Jaina epigraphs follow a peculiar, rather say, a distincst pattern They ttevor reveal the 
royal pomp and power of the rulers, like other records. They cfiiefly display other points of 

interest pertaining to the proliferation of the Jaina monastic orilers, tiwi great Jaina preceptors 
and their pedigrees Further, the formulae of the Jaina epigrapfis is ttiiite peculiar. In them first 
comes the date, then follows the name of the revered teaeftor, tiien. comes the mention of the 
school and the sub-division to which he belonged, and finally the persents, wfjo made the gift 
are referred to. The description of the details of the gifts forms tfte conclusion. Most of the 
Jaina epigraphs of Andhra have begun with the following benedictory verses in praise of Lord 
Jina 

1. Srlmat Parama gambliira syadvadamogha lamchanam Jiyait ttailokya ntithasya ^saiw 

Jina sasanam 
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(May the doctrine of the Lord Jina be Victorious, the doctrine which is the ordinance of 
the ovf^rlord of the three worlds and which bears the glorious and supremely profound 
Syadvada (theory of May-be; as its infalliable characteristic mark) 

2 Svasti samasta surasura mastaka makutarfisu Jalajala dhauta- padaifi prastuta Jinerhdra 
sasanamastu chirambhadram akhJa bhavyajananam (Hail' May it confer prosperity on all 
Its faithfull followers, the higfily praised ordinance of Lord Jina whose feet are washed by 
the water which is the assemblage of rays shooting from the diadems on the crests of 
all the gods and demons) 

Some epigraphs are also found without the above benedictory verses 

As said above, the Jaina epigraphs, being religious in character, gave importance to the 
Jaina-Dharma; they never refer to the greatness of the rulers, but mention the proficiency of 
the Jaina-acharyas. So these epigraphs, unlike other records, have been classified, on 
descriptive basis but not on dynastic basis, as under - 

1 Memorial, which record the death of either a Teacher or a pious disciple, 

2 Architectural, which mention the construction of a basadi, etc 

3. Votive, which mention the gifts, 

4. Iconographic, which refer to the consecration of images, 

5. Commendatory, which emphasise on the greatness of a place or a Teacher 

Among the Jaina records, votive records are numerous They register gifts of land, 
villages taxes® etc., due for Jaina monks and monasteries In a word, they are meant for 
meeting the maintenance cost of the monks and monasteries, for undertaking repairs of the 
basadis^ and also for running charity houses®. Of the votive records, the Musinikonda grant of 
Vishnuvardhana 111® may be considered as a land-mark in the h'story of Jainism in Andhra, as, 
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It is the earliest record, which speaks of the prosperous state of Jainism in Andhra. Further, it 
refers to the venerable community of the Surashtra-gana or Kavurigana of Samgf anvaya, which 
had its seat at modern Vijayawada, it records the grant of the village of Musir.ikonda in the 
Tonka-Natavadi Vishaya, to the venerable Kalibhadracharya, for the benefit of the Jain temple, 
Nedumbivasadi at Bezavada. presumably built by Ayyana-mahadevi, q' leen of Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana(A D.624- 641), the founder of the Chilukyas of Vengi. The record Pio mentions 
the lineage of the pontiff, Kalibhadracharya It renews the grant of the vllage Musinikonda 
during the period of Vishnuvardhana lll(A.D 718-752). Kalibhadrachirya. vho goi the grant 
renewed, is said to have been the seventh in line from Cha’ndraprabha, the first pontiff of the 
VasadI It is also mentioned that Chandraprabha’s pupil's pupil was Ravictiandrachiirya, whose 
disciple’s disciple was Ravinandin, whose disciple was Kalibhadracharya, the preceptor of the 
Nedumbi-vasadi, during the time of Vishnuvardhana III. Now, the first recooJed Jaina 
establishment, Nedumbi-vasadi at Vijayawada is not traceable. Very recently, thr *e copper 
plates’® belonging to the Eastern Chilukya King Vishnuvardhana ll(A.D.678-68i) have been 
discovered at Peddapurpadu, East Godavari District. They register a gift of land oivnri to a 
certain Jinacharya, Kanakanahdin, who belonged to the Yapanlya Sahtjha for the mrlntenance 
of a Jaina basadi. 

The greatest patron of Jainism among the Eastern Chilukyan Kings was Amma 11 
(AD 945-70). Though he is styled as Paramamaheswara in his records, he seems to have 
patronised Jaina institutions, for, his copper-plate records, namely MaliampundO^ 
Masulipatnam’^ and Kaluchambarru’^ speak of the munificent benefactions made by turn for the 
benefit of Jaina temples and priests It is apparent from his records, that ho, though a devout 
Saivite, made grants to the Jaina temples, perhaps, in order to please his officers and people 
and to keep them loyal to him. 
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Next come the Jaina memorial records which are valuable for the study of Jaina 
practices. The Sallekhana-vow, the mode of death practised by the Jains, is repeatedly referred 
to in about 15 records. The Jaina centres like Danavulapadu in the Cuddapah District, Bodhan 
in the Nizamabad District, Chippayiri in Kurnool District, Hemavati and Amarapuram in 
Anantapur District, and Kulpak in Nalgonda District were considered to be sacred and faithful 
followers of Jainism proceeded there for terminating their lives through Sallakhana-vovj. 

The Rashtrakutas and their subordinates, were devout Jains Amoghavarsha I 

(A.D 814-880) had great leanings towards Jainism. Batikeya and his son Lokaditya, who were 

the Viceroys of Banavasi during the time of Amoghavarsha I, were staunch followers of Jainism 

It IS known from an inscription found at Hemavathi^^ in Anantapur District that, Bahkeya’s son 

Kundate died after observing Sanyasana for thirty days. It is a unique record in the sense that 

the practice of Kllgunte or self-immolation is depicted on an inscriptional slab It becomes clear 

from the carving that the person who wanted to become Kllgunte used to lie down on the 

pyre and supported the body of the deceased from below, or served as bed to the dead 

* 

body, without allowing It to touch the ground. Further, {Sri Vijaya, the datndanayaka of Ihdra 
lll(AD.915- 917) was unsurpassed In the military art and a devout Jain. It is also known from a 
record fourid at Danavulapadu^^ in Cuddapah District that Sri Vijaya observed the vow of 
‘Sanyasana’ and terminated his life. It is stated In an inscription^® of 10th Centuary Characters 
that a certain Subhartar'tdin, by practising the ratnatraya, namely Samyagdarsana, Samyag-Jhana 
and Samyakcharltra attained sam'adhi at Bodhan, Nizamabad District. It is popularly called as 
Pampa samadhi. Further, from the records found in Kulpak of Nalgonda District, it is apparent 
that a certain Mighachahdra- Siddhantadeva, belonging to Mula-Sangha, Kanurgana and 
Meshapashana-gachcha, observed Ssunyasana-vow and entered samadhi during the time of 
Tribhuvanamalladeva’^ (i.e., VIkramaditya VI). 
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Over 14 records register gifts to the construction and repairs to the Jaina-toasao'/s It is 
apparent from these records that the Jinalayas were not merely centres of religious worship but 
functioned as centres of learning and ran charity houses, too Further, some Jaina records 
contain information on the Architectural terms for the various parts of the Jaina temple Thus, 
an inscription from Amarapuram^^ in Anantapur District states that a certain Mallisetti, son of 
Bommisetti, gave Tammadahalli and 2000 areca trees to Parsvanatha baaadi, popularly known 
as Brahma Jinalaya in the Saka year 1200 while Irungondadeva Choja Maharija was ruling 
from Nidigallu We are further told, in the same record, that the income derived from 2000 
areca trees was to be used for the reconstruction, with stone from the foundation to the 
Pinnacle (Upanathi-Siupi-Paryantam) of the Brahma-Jinalaya. with the Mah'iimandapa, 
Bhadramandapa, Lakshml Mandapa gopura Parisutra (enclosure) Vanc/anama/a(festoons), 
Manastambha and Sampurnavahana and makaratorana It is indeed unique, tfiat. it is the only 
Jaina record that sheds light on the Structural and decorative aspects of a Jain basadl. Sri 
KV.Saundararajan’®has rightly observed that these terms clearly show how thn temple forms 
were basically affiliated to the southern Vimana order, where such terms wore current. It is 
known from a Jaina record found at Danavulapadu^° of Cuddapah District that the Rashtrakuta 
King Ihdra III constructed a stone seat for the bath of the image of Santinatha. Further, the 
Vemulavada inscription^’ informs that Baddega II, the Chief of the Chalukyas of Vemulavada, 
constructed a Jinalaya named Subhadima-J/na/aya for the favour of a scholar named 
Somadiva-suri, the author of the Yasastilaka-champu. Similarly, the Padrnakshi temple 
insenption^^ refers to the construction of the Kadalalaya basadl on the top of the hill, by 
Mailama, wife of Beta, Minister of Kakati Prola II 

Among the six Jama records which fall under Iconographic group, an inscription of the 
King Arikesan II found at Kurkiyala,^^ Karimnagar District, is of immense interest. It records the 
installation of the ^c/yanfa(the first and the last), Jina images and also the figure of Chakreswarl 
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on the Hiddha-Sila by Jinavallabha, son of Bhimapayya and younger brother of Pampa, who is 
considered to be the "jfidikavi" in Kannada iiterature. it is unique in severai ways For the first 
time it is known that Jinavallabha was the younger brother of Parhpa and originally they 
belonged to Vengi-nadu. It also puts at rest the theory that though the worship of yakshi or 
Sasanadevi was prevalerrt among Jainas, none of the Jaina epigraphs found in Andhra, refer to 
the installation of Yaksfii^'’. Further, the Sirur inscription of Bhuvanaikamalla (Somiswara II) 
dated 1074 A.D, informs that Maha samanta Aggalarasar, who is described as 

Sasanadevilabdha vara praskJa, made a gift of land for the maintenance of the basadi It 
indirectly informs that Mahas'iimunta Aggalarasar was a disciple of Sasanadevi 

Among the reicords which fall under commendatory class, Tatikonda^®, Ramatirtham^®, 
Patasivaram^^, and Bodhan^*' epigraphs are important. They all praise the Jaina-dharma and 
Jaina teachers It is known from a record found at Bodhan, Nizamabad District, that the great 
teacher Chahdraprabhadeva went into Samadhi and attained the abode of Ihdra. A lengthy 
description about the greatness of the deceased Jain-ichirya forms the text of the inscription 
He is said to have possessed worthy qualities like Kshama, Satya, Niyama, Saucha, Tapas, 
Tyaga and Sarhyama, in addition to fiis unparallelled proficiency in all the branches of 

knowledge and virtues. It is also apparent that the saint, Trikalayogi Siddhantadiva, who was 
the spiritual teacher of the Chalukya king Vimaladitya, paid respects to Ramakonda with great 
devotion. Th«‘ Patasivaram record^® brought to light an eminent teacher, Padmaprabha While 
the western Chalukya King Somiswara IV was ruling, his preceptor, Padmaprabha attained 

tnuktl from wordly bondage on February 24th A.D. 1185. We are also told that the illustrious 
Padmaprabha was always engaged in contemplating the Supreme Truth He is rightly identified 
by Prof. P.B.Desai®’ with the author of a commentary known as Tatpaiyavriw on the 

Niyamasara of Kundakuhda. 
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The period from 7th to the I2th century was the most eventful in the history of the 
Jaina Church in Andhra It began with the establishment of several now monastic orders In 
Andhra These monastic orders are suggested by terms like Sangha, Gam, Gachcha, Ball, 
Samudava etc. As said earlier, it is a common practice for the Jaina records to mention 
Sangha, Gana, Gachcha to which the revered teacher belonged. Some times, the terms gana 
and gachcha are used as synonymous In some cases, the epigraphs furnish only gana and 
gachcha, omitting sangha, while in some cases, they mention only Sangha without giving 
sub-divisions like gana, gachcha etc 

The Chalukyas of Verigi were a collateral branch of the imperial Ciialukyas of Badami. 
They came from Karnataka and established their sway over Sndiira, This paved way for the 
migration of Jains from Karnataka It is quite clear from the Musinikor>da grant of 
Vishnuvardhana ill^^ that Chandraprabha, the founder of the Nedumhi vasadi at Vijayawada 
migrated from the Western Deccan along with Kubja-Vishnuvardhana to Vingi country. Further, 
due to matrimonial alliances between the Chajukyas of Vehgi and the Rashtrakutas, frequent 
migrations of Jains from Karnataka to Andhra and vice-versa took place. The spirit of toleration 
shown by the rulers and others led to the proliferation of the Jaina monastic order into small 
groups. The religious toleration and impartial attitude of the rulers made members of the same 
family to promote different religions. For example, Ayyanamahadevi, wife of 
Kubja-Vishnuvardhana, who was a Saivite, built Nedurhbi vasadi at Vijayawada‘^^ Similariy. 
Amma II, who was paramamaheswara is known to have issued grants to Jaina temples at the 
request of his Jaina generals®^. Further, it is also evident that rulers, his officials of State, 
vassal kings, feudal lords, poets, scholars and merchants and also masses of all classes 
happened to be followers of the Jaina faith in Andhra. Even courtesans have become staunch 
followers of Jainism It is known from the Kaluchumbarru (modern Kanchumarru, West Godavari 
District) plates^® that Amma II gave the grant of the village Kaluchurhbarru to the Jaina teacher 
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Arhanahdin, at the request of his favourite courtesan(gan//<a), Chimekirnba of the Pattavardhani 
family It is also known that early exponents like Kuhdakuhdacharya, Sirhhanandin, poets like 
Parhpa, Jinavallabha and Somadevasuri not only enhanced the prestige of Jainism, but also 
popularised the creed among the people of Andhra 

The. earliest -monastic group was Mula-Sahgha which was predominant in the South 
including Andhra and figures prominently in records. The Mula-Sangha was followed by the 
iapamya-Sahgha. Next to Mula-Safigha, it was considered to be the most important monastic 
order in Andhra. Mentioned first in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela^®, in the 7th 
century, the monks of this order had spread into the kingdom of the Chalukyas of Vehgi The 
recent discovery of three copper^^ plates of Vishnuvardhana II (A.D 673-681) brought to light a 
certain Jinacharya Kanakanandin. who belonged to Vapan/ya- Sangha It is evident from the 
records of Andhra that, Yapanlyas had strong holds , at Nadupur^® in East Godavari District, 
Dharmavaram®® in Prakasam District and Rayadurgam'*® in Anantapur District Similarly, the 
Dravida-Sangha^^ and Gaufi Sangha^^ are also referred to in the Jama records of Andhra 

Among the gatms, Deshgana is important. In many records the Deshgana is referred to 
as a branch of the M'ula-sahgha and as Kuhdakuhdanvaya. Though Kanur-gana is considered 
to be a less known Jaina order of South India, Jaina records of Andhra furnish valuable details 
regarding its teachers'*®. The Govindapuram record of Midarija dated A.D.II22'*'*, Kolanupak 
inscription of Tribhuvanamalladeva dated A.D. 1125^® and Jjadcherla Jaina record of Bhulokamalla 
dated' A.D.1132^® disclose the line of preceptors belonging to the Kanur-gana and 
Meshapashana-gachcha. 
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Pedigree of Teachers 


1 .Govindapuram record 


r 


Meghachandra-Maladhari 


Balachafidra-Muni 

I 

MeghachancJra-Bhattaraka 

I 

Padmanandin 

r. 1 


Siddharitadeva 


1 


Malanahdi-sur/ Padmaprabha Srimuni Madhavendu SIddhantadeva 


2 Kolanupak 

and 

3 Jadcheria records 

From the above, it becomes clear that Meghachandra Siddhantadiva of Govindapuram, 
Kolanupaka and Jadcheria records is one and the same, in view of the fact that Meghachandra 
of the above three records is said to have installed Parsvanatha. 


Very recently, one great physician who embraced Jainism came to light Since 
Vaidyachirya Ugraditya, who wrote "Kaly^akaraka"'^^ a complete treatise on the science of 
medicine, during the reign of the famous Eastern Chalukya monarch, Vlshnuvardhana 
IV(A.D.762-99), no other expert In medicine, following the Jalna faith, has been known so far in 
Sndhra The recent sensational discovery of two records, one at Saidapur In Nalgonda District^ 
and another at Sirur in Medak District^® brought to light, the existence of one great royal 
Physician Aggalayya. who belonged to Yapaniya-Sangha, Malava-giana and flourished during the 
period AD. 1034-1074. As per the above records, Aggalayya possessed the blrudas like 
Vaidyw^atnakara, Pranacharya, Vaidyasikhiamanl and Jagadekavaidya. We are further told in the 
Saidapur record®® that Aggadayya was an expert in ^yutveda Sastra and Sastra (Surgery), He is 
specially praised as a specialist, having the power to cure the most incurable diseases 
pronounced as such by other physicians(cf. asakya bya^pl pariah bhlshagbhirv^dhl 
prafkarshe] tadupakramecha tarn Agga-laryam punahudaksham nlruhadaksham kathayai^ 
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chitram) Stunned with the exr)ertise of Aggalayya in the field of Ayurveda Sastra-Chikitsa, King 
Jayasimha II (A D,1 020-104?) conferred on him the status (Prathipatti) of Mahasamanta in 
AD 1034 Besides, the people are said to have constructed a Jinalaya at Ikkuriki and named it 
as Vaidyaratnakara only to express their gratitude to Aggalayya suitably 

Generally, tfie waxing and waning of any religion depends mostly on its preceptors, poets 
and propagandists. It is found true in the case of Jainism also particularly in Andhra, for, the 
glorious period of Jainism in Andhra produced a marvellous galaxy of Jama authors who 
gained popular supfjort by their illuminating discourses and writings The early exponents like 
Kundakuridacharya and Sirhfinnandin took upon the missionary work by expounding the tenets 
of the Jaina creed among the people. It is also obvious from the Jama epigraphs that these 
Jaina exponents were not merely the exponents of dogmas, but were also the leaders of 
people and guides to the ruling princes. 

The Jair\a poets like Partipa, Jinavallabha, Somadevasuri, Padmaprabha, Ponna etc, never 
being fanatics fjut gerrtly persuasive, did yeoman service to the propagation of the Jaina 
religion among the people. Tfiey composed several works in the regional language to spread 
Jainism among tlio fjeopio of the age. Among the poets, Jinavallabha needs special mention, 
for, he came to light through a single record®’ found at Kurkyala in Karimnagar District. 
Generally, poets are known by their literary works. We are informed m the record that 
Jinavallabha was a discifile of Jayamagonda-Siddharitabhattara of Pindarangavalli, Pothega-ba//, 
Desl-gana and Kufidakuridanvaya and was the younger brother of Pampa 
{Pampabhldtmmnujuh) Ho had several honorific titles like Sakala-kajapravha, Bhavyaratnakara 
and Gunapaksifapatln. Regarding his proficiency, we are told that he was famous for his skill in 
composing poetry and could write excellent Kavyas in various styles. He was proficient m 
music and was the only person, who could be the master of Goddess of 
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\earn\ng{Vagvadhu-Varava/labha) Though his ability and eminence in all arts are said to have 
been unrivalled, no literary work of Jinavallabha is available. 

Dr N.Venkataramanayya, the editor of the record was quite correct in saying that 
Jinavallabha may have been himself the author of the Kurkyala rtjcord. for, tfie verses in all the 
three languages employed in it could not have been the producjt of an ordinary writer. Besides 
these scholars, the epigraphs contain information regarding a large number of teachers and 
monks of the JIaina order They also must have preached Jaina thought through their 
discourses and g^hered a large following 

Lastly, the Jama records do not supply the correct reasons tor tf»i dooadence of Jainism 
in Andhra However, the literary sources^^ inform us that the hostile profrarjunda. coupled with 
ruthless religious persecution^^, indifference of kings and lack of Jama f)recef)tors are 
responsible for rapid decadence of Jainism in Andhra, Thus, the Jaina ofjigraphs provide a 

vivid picture of Jainism itself, namely its monastic orders, (jrowth and decline in different 
regions and periods 
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THE JALPlSVARA TEMPLE AT AYYANGARIPALEM 

-C.A Padmanabha Sastry 

The temple of Jalpesvara, locally known as Bobbaranayaka gudi, is situated on the 
southern bank of the river Krishna near Ayyahgarlpalern\ Palnadu Taluk, Guntur District, Andhra 
Pradesh. On stylistic and epigraphical grounds, this temple is assigned to the Eastern 
Chalukyan period. Even though references are made to this temple in the works on 

architecture, no detailed study has been made so far. The inscriptions^ engraved on the 

mukhamahdapa pillars do not provide any date or name of the kings of that period. However, 

inscriptions refer to the temple as Jalpesvara and further inform that, it was constructed by 
Maindarama, who Is otherwise called as Kalgaiabhafanachatya of Kammanidu. 

Note on the Inscriptions 

Sri M.S. Sarma^ says that, this temple was built by a certain Maindarama, who was also 
called as Kalgara-bharanachirya of Kammakula. Two more inscriptions from the same temple 
refer to the shrine Jalpesa and the architect Maindarama. Dr. N.P. Chakravarty^ mentions about 
the identity of /S^chirya and further states that, this temple was constructed by the above 
person of Kammakula, of the fourth caste. Dr. K. Sundaram® opines that, there was no such 
word as Kammakula In the inscription, but he read it as Karmfna. He further reads the 

inscription as Chaturthasyadhi Karana Karmjfia Kusala prade Kalgarabharanactiaryya acharyyo 
pravarojini. As per the inscriptions, it is clear that the temple was constructed by Maindarama 
and Chamoja was the acharya of the temple. Both were the pupils of the greatmaster 
Kalgarabharanacharya. The following genealogy can be framed from these inscriptions 

V 

KALGARABHARANT^CHSRYA 
Maindarama Chamoja 
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The temple on plan {talachchanda) consists of a mukhamandupa. an untahila and a 
garbhagriha The entire structure measures 20’6" x 48’ As usual th(j temple is nnonted towards 
east (pi 1 ) 

The eastern side of the mukhamandapa is completely ruined, exca'pt for tfio doorjambs 
The architectural elements from the lintel onwards are missinQ. The jarnljs are dtjcorated with 
(from the outermost to the interior jambs in order) the lata, sUuhbha and pntm At tfio bottom 
of these sakhas, is carved a purnakurhbha, from which the stem of tfHi ln(u pries in I'necuiders 
and the lotus petals and the buds are shown in semicircles. Tfie fitumhhH sakha shows an 
octagonal fluted shaft, supporting rectangular cube, above which a tall InHtmi, rati, ghata. 
phalaka and a potika are arranged, one over the other respectively Tfin piitr.i aakhn shows a 
shallow carving. At the base of the right and left jambs, the imagrri. <»l NafuJi and Mabakaja 
are carved respectively in different postures The southern wall of the trimjile is almost plain 
with a vatayana, carved at the centre. The prastara part of tfie mukhtimundufui sfiows two plain 
flat mouldings, with a kapota resting over it. The western face of mukhatiuuHjnpa fias an empty 
Devakosh^ surmounted by a plain and less decorated makara torana 

The wall portion of the antarala does not possess any decorative elements. The other 
faces also bear similar features 

The wall (paofa) portion of the garbhagriha shows irrterosting foutures It is relieved into 
three sections viz , bhadra, karna, and salilakara respectively, on all tfie face.s Tfie bhadra and 
karna parts are projected equally, while the salilantara part is recessed. Tfie wall portion of the 
bhadra and karna parts are plain and are decked with pilasters, conifirislng a ahoit 
compresssed tati, phalaka and a tall potika respectively. The koshpi (Mhjurmi employed in the 
salliahtara part are close to each other, with elaborate capitfils. Tfie kapota is tiig and aliove 
this, the prastara part is fashioned into dentil mouldings in parts, conforming to uttara and 
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vajana The kapota moulding is decorated with broad nasikas, with human heads in their 
sockets The western and northern faces are similar in architectural aspects 

The adhishtana as usual follows the pattern^ of the early Karnataka style and consists of 
upana, jagati, ahtarltu, tripanakurmida, kahtha and prati (pi No,2) The kahtha part has the 

galapadas This adhistanu shows similarities with the plinth part of the Vaidumba temple at 

Kalukada^. The small portion of the kahtha moulding, as against the Chalukyan examples in the 
Karnataka region, is noteworttiy If is also interesting to note that we do not find variations in 
the kumuda, as at Biccttvolu and Bhavanasi Sangam, which are dated to 8th and 9th centuries 
This leads us to fix the d.itrr of this temple to the earlier part of the 8th century 

Ttie squarer dviUthi viniaiiu witfi an at pita hara at the base, shows kuta. sala and pahjara 
elements witth iriakant entls Tfro same can be seen in the Tirakabrahma temple at Alampur^ 
The mukhamatniapH attd .tiiUiriila do not possess the hara element. The aditala foHows the 
lower structure licrlow, It has Bhadrasiila and Karnakutas The pahjaras are shown in the 
recessed parts Tho kuta:; arc decorated with latavaktra at its corners. The mahariasikas, 
especially on the hhadra fiart, are carvtKl with klrtimukha and makaras below, as crowning 

members On th«‘ nantnrn facn. thy mahlumsikds have Siva and Brahma in the pahjaras The 

Bliadm lUisika at pry.srrtrt dons not possoss any. The Salilahtara portion is taller in proportion 
and the ardhankH is paftrrrruKi in similar manner as the pada below Over the kapota, the hara, 
com()osi>(l rjf kuta, Panjahi and sala is shown. The tall vedi is carved with a highly projected 
:)idima pimliika A tall gtivu supports the square sikhara. The sikhara of each face has broad 
and wide niahutiusikua having makaras followed by klrtimukha The stupi over the sikhara is 
missing and the ttfjsnncr' of sukanasi over the antarala portion is noterworthy 

In the interior, the roof of the mukhamahdapa is completely ruined The mukhamandapa 
has two rows of throe pilliirs on each side. Corresponding to the rows of pillars, are seen the 
pilasters in the walls All tfie pillars are of chitrakhanda variety, comprising of a square base, 
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octagonal shaft, followed by a cubical portion and the capital supported l)y a short lasuna it 
Is composed of tati and phalska and followed by potika. The HutHfTila is rectangular on plan 
with four pilasters of chitrakhanda variety. At the entrance of tho arttHtnla, tiio pilasters have 
tap, ghata and phalaka, topped by potikas The garbhagriha, squiire on plan measures ii' 4 " x 
11 ’4” The doonAray of the garbhagriha has two sakhas decrrrated by patra and starhbha. At 
the base of these sakhas is a purnaghata carved with rich foliage. Ttie purnaghata is 
surrounded by lotus medallions on each side. Gajalakshmi Is carved over tfte iatata. The 
over-door has a kapota moulding and has dentil mouldings below. It is irrterrisling to see the 
occurrence of tarahga potika pillars in the garbhagriha. Thrs ceilinr} is carvod with a lotus 
medallion 

In addition to ifiit, temple, there is a small Siva shrine, situated across the channel on 
the western sidt. ot the Bobbaranayaka gudi. On plan, it itas a ntukhamafidapa and 
garbhagriha. The adinsianu ctjtnprises of an upana, jagati, triparnkumiida, uritatita and pattika. 
The pada is plain on all faces topped by kapota. The doorway of the cfarbhagriha is of 
dvisakha variety, with iata and patra, without much decoration. Gajalakshmi is carved on the 
lalata The sikhara is of sa/a type. 
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PI. a. Adhlshthana - Jalpeswara 


Temple - Ayyangarlpalem. Guntur Dist. 




PALLISWARA MUDAIYA MADEVA TEMPLE- KALUKADA 

-Dr. K.Knshna Murthy. 

This tsmpi© is iocdted in Chittoor District on the road between Rayachoti and Chittoor In 
recent times, this temple is locally known as Kumaraswimy temple Although the principal deity 
is missing: from the available inscriptional data, the deity of this temple is known as Palliswara 

pi 

Mudaiya Mahadiva. 

Temple Components 

The tempid is a compact unit, comprising garbhagriha, ardhamandapa and mahamandapa, 
built continuously in a unified pattern, over which rises a sama chaturasra tritala vimana, 
betraying indubitably, the Vaidumba structural Idiom. The adhisthana mouldings show an upana, 
a high jagatl, a tripatta kumuda, kahtha and a heavy pattika and prati, over which the wall 

PI* • '■'p 

rises. 

The wall on the garbhagriha side is divided into the kutas, salas, pahfaras, kala^s, etc 
On the corbels then rise the uttara and vajana, followed by a valabhi. The first tala, wiiich.is 
having the carvings of iiara and harantara are of fine work. The pada of the- significant tala is 
almost covered upto the level of Kalaias of the pilasters 

The main vimana > with an ardhamarjdapa in its front, is succeeded by mahamandapa 
which is divided on the wall space into three sections, with a gavi/csha (window) on either 
side of the wall and having the same scheme right upto its kapota. The temple is facing west. 

. On the northern side, at the level of the patt/ka and in the central portion of the wall, is 
provided a pranali. The entrance appears to have been provided originally with a flight of steps 
as the mouldings are abruptly ending at either side of the doorway at all levels The entrance 
door-way is set with a slab and the lintel comprises a carved lalatabimba in the centre with 
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Gaialakshmi followed by two attendants (female). Immediately flanking her are males and 

females, apparently musicians, playing upon various, instruments like drums, etc., almost 

covering the rest of the lintel slab. At the lower part of the jamb are the figures of dvirapi/as 

who are four armed - inner arms rested on mace, and upper arms sfiowlng vismaya hasts, 

1 

legs in padaswastika pose while at the inner end are the figures of Gunga on the north and 
Yamuna on the south. The figures of Gaialakshmi, attendants dvaraphia and Gangs and 
Yamuna stylistically betray the Sndhra-Chalukyan tradition and southern Paitava tradition. 

The door frame of the cells is a simple scheme of jambs and lintel and a silt The 

interior of the cells, a plain square, with a socket, hollow in the centre of the floor, is covered 

over by earth and dust, and could not be seen In its original details clearly. The 

ardhamandapa has a pair of facade pillars, bearing heavy lintel as in tirt' Chalukyan or Deccan 
style. This is near to the late Pallava or Early Chola model and thts mandupa has four free 
standing pillars in the centre 

Epigraphical Evidence 

The outer wall adjoining the entrance of the mahanmndapa. rjornprising three carved 
slabs on either side, is almost covered up from top to bottom, with inscriptions in bold 

characters of Telugu-Kannada script, datable to not later than UJth (sjutiiry A.D They depict 
three different inscriptions. These are Vaidumba inscrlptionvS datalMe to CIrcn ii7? A.D. The size 
of each letter is about 2 to 2 1/2" and is written in a bold anti far from ctjrsfvo standard form. 
The inscriptions have already been copied and published In Epigaphum Indivit, VoiXXK Part ■ 
7, No.43 ; including the Tamil record on the plinth moulding of Uto ternfilo. One of the three 
Vaidumba inscriptions, recovered from the vicinity, records that Oie deity In the temple Is 
PalCiswara Mudaiya Madi^ of Karkadal. Karkadal Is identical with modern Kalkada. The 
inscription records a gift of Murukkettam, Kudlyettam artd Tiriikkalahlerl as Devadana to the 
God Palilswara Mudaiya Madeva at Karkadal (Kalkada) by Vaidumba Marayarr Tldallsan In the 
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49th year of the reign of Kulottunga Choja Diva (Kulottuhga-I). It is known from the inscriptions 
that Vaidumba chiefs ruled over this area. The three records, discovered at Kaikada, infrom that 
Vaidumbas ruled over Kaikada, at a stretch, for over two centuries and a quarter. However, 
they do not furnish a connected account of the members of this family viz., Ganda Trinetra, 
Bhuvana Trinetra and the Vaidumba king Tidalisan, mentioned in the inscription, figures as a 
vassal to Kulottunga-I. 

The super-structures should therefore be classed as a land-mark in the structural 
architecture of the southern region of the Vaidumba zone which may be classed in the same 
group as those of the Kodumbalur etc., on the one side and Kambada Halli on the other and 
is one of the few of all stone structural temples of the early period known to us. It is thus, 
probably datable to the very end of 9th century A.D. 

Sculptural Wealth 

The sculptural wealth of this temple is of no less magnitude as compared to its 
architectural style. The lithographic deiineatlon of the figures betrays the sculptural grandeur of 
the Vaidumba period. A Nahdi installed in front of the main shrine is one among them with 

fine workmanship. 
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LAKSHMT NARASIMHADEVA temple - KADIRI 

— S. Snpathi Naidu 

Kadiri is the headquarters of a taluk in Anantapur district The town is 58 miles from 
Anantapur and can be reached by bus. Lakshminarasirnhadiva temple is situated in the middle 
of the town and the gopuras on the four sides of the temple attract the visitors from a 
distance.^ The (Vishnu) temple exhibits the excellence of the art of the Vijayanagar rulers, 
Curiously enough, the temple contains some paintings also The town is named after a tree 
called Khadira (Acacia Catchedu), where, the icon of the deity, is said to be originally found^ 
Since a shrine was erected in a place where the tree is regarded as the abode of the deity, it 
is called 'Sthala Vrikssa'^. 

* 

From the inscriptions, it is clear that Kadiri was controlled by the Nayakas, the local 
chieftains of the Rayas of Vijayanagar'*, One inscription dated 1353 AD, states that during the 
reign of the Vijayanagara king. Bukkana Vodayar, the temple of Avubhaladeva at Kadiri was 
built by a Nayaka® An officer of Kumara Karhpana, named Gopana, made a gift of an 
ornament to the temple of Kadiri®. This inscription (523 of 1906) contains a Sanskrit verse with 
(imililo meanings (s/isha) composed by the Pradhani Sovappagalu^ Another inscription (525 of 
1906) belonging to Krishnariya's period, dated 1530 A.D, records the gift of land to the temple 
by a relative of Krishnaraya®. From the above available epigraphical evidences, the temple can 
be assigned to the early Vijayanagar period. The stylistic features of the temple also support 
the above opinion. 

Description 

The temple faces east. There are four entrances, one in each cardinal direction, 
surmounted by gopuras. The eastern gopura or the main entrance (gopura) is attractive The 
adhismna, a part of which is burled, contains gala cut into compartments by pilasters, patta. 
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another patte, padma, broad gala, tripatta, another gala and nlingn fhittiktx The kui^ l 5 
decorated with three pilasters, sa/a koshta and three pilasters The gopurn i^as four talas, each 
containing a row of kuta, pafijara, sala, panjara and kuta series. Tfi<‘ f)btong sikhara fe 
surmounted by a row of kalasas. 

Tha main shrine is situated in the centre of the courtyard, fariing east. It consists of 
garbhagriha and antarala, surrounded by a pradakshina patha, mukfmmahdapa, connecting 
mahtapa and mafiamahtapa. Garuqla is housed in a small shrine in tfu) ruHtmmahtapa facing the 
mam deity. The dhva/asthambha and the balfpitha are found behind tfie Garuda shrine The 
main shrine measures 155 feet long. The adhistana of the garbhugrllm measures four feet In 
height and contains upana, padma, broad paffa, tdpatta, gala and iilinc/u puttikH. The exterior of 
the wall is decorated with pilasters, having chola capitals and srifa koahtaH. The ekatala vlinm 
rising over the garbhagriha contains the series km, pahjara, s'alapiwjmi and kuta. The phalak 
above this tala, contains a seated lion. In each of the four corners Above this is another 
phalaka containing the figures of Garuda In anjall mudra In each of the four corners. The four 
sided sikhara belongs to the Nagara order. 

The pradakshlnapatha around the garbhagriha and the amrula <;<»«alns a row of to 
pllars each in the eaa. south, west and north, with cHola capitals. On olthet side of b 
ahtarSla are found two dvirapiakaa. Inside the garbhagriha Is the main deity of sssM 
Narasimha with PrahSda standing before him. Narasimha horn Is found as PiaNib 
anugrahamuro^Standing In dvibhahga. the god has two haisls, Tho right hami Is kapt on b 
head of Prahlada, who Is standing to bottom right. The left hand Is kupt on kari The God Its 
the bee of a lion and has no kiria. He wears gralveyakaa, chimahrlru. girdle aiKl pamorrtb 

The Garuda shrine, situated In front of the mahamanb,* . Is a s.,.mro struoturi ol « . 

•O’ With plain walls and Nagara ilkhare. It conttins 28 pillars wkh Vyali braoket. pNar wUh as 
oroieoting piaret, pilar with two projecting pliarets and pinar with thma proinctlng piarsls.II. 
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pillars have Vijayanagara capitals. The ceiling of the mahamantapa contains some paintings The 
mukhamantapa and the mahamantapa are connected by another mahtapa. Four pillars with 
chola capitals are supporting this mantapa. The mukhamantapa has three entrances in the east, 
south and north. On the southern side is found a porch. The Devi shrine is connected to this 
mukhamantapa. Metal icons of Vishnu, l^liyamardana and Lakshminirayana are kept in a smali 
room. Four piilars with chola capitals support this mukhamantapa 

The Kalyanamahtapa situated in the south-west corner of the mam shrine, faces east. The 
mahtapa has been divided into two parts, the front part in iower level contains a row of six 
pillars with chola capitals and the hind part at a higher level contains two rows of six pillars 
each guarded by elephants. At the extreme left is a pavilion, with a vimana of vessara order. 
To the south-west of the temple is the uhjal mantapa or swinging pavilion, with four tall 
Vijayanagara piilars. 

There are a number of sub-shrines with-ln the tempie compound which is surrounded on 
three sides by piliared mahtapas. In the north-east corner of the courtyard is a small shrine, it 
has a garhhagriha, ahtarala and a verandah. The vimana above the garbhaghha has a tala with 
a row of the series- kuta, paffjara, ^la-ptSijara and kuta. In each of the four corners is a lion. 
The kikhara is round and belongs to the Vessara order. To the north of the garhhagriha of the 
main shrine, is a mantapa, supported by four pillars with a vimana above. Two pillars have 
pillarets projecting. The other two have the figure of a woman on a block projecting from the 
shaft. The vimana has one tala with the usual series kuta, pafijara, sWa, pahfara and /ctrfa and 
Nagara sikhara. 

The Devi shrine is situated to the north of the main shrine, facing east It has a 
garhhagriha, ahtarala, mukhamantapa and mahamantapa. The adhistana contains - upana, broad 
patta, tripatta, gala cut Into compartments and WlhgapaWka. The exterior wall is decorated with 
two pilasters, sWakoshta and two pilasters. The pilasters contain chola capitals The ekatala 
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viniana above the garbhagrjha contains a row of the series - kata, panjara, sala panjara and 
kdta There is a phalaka above the tala with a lion in each of the four corners. The nagati, 
'sikhara four sided The Devi is in samabhanga posture. She fias four hands. She holds 
chakra in upper right hand and sahkha in upper left hand, while tiie lower right iiand is in 
abhaya and the lower left in varada mudras. She wears kintHnmkcjtn, chakrakundaks, 
graiveyakas, kuchabandha, girdle and purnorukha. 
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THE SUPERSTRUCTURE OR THE VIMANA OF THE 

VUAYANAGARA TEMPLES 


-Dr.C. Poornachand 

The Vijayanagara period witnessed unsurpassing building activity in the annals of South 
India Krisfiriadevaraya, Achyutadevaraya and many other powerful Nayakas took uncommon 
interest in constructing temples. The Vijayanagara temples represent the last great phase of 
Dravidian style of architecture They are lofty and sumptuous in consumption and character An 
attempt is made in the following pages to study the various types of superstructures or 
Vimms that are found on the top of the garbhagriha of the Vijayanagara temples. 

The superstructure or the vimana is that portion which is found on the top of the 
pmada walls t;f the gurbhagrifm. This is one of the most distinctive features of a temple. The 
superstructure or the vlnmna, apart from the gopuradvara, not only arrests the very attention of 
the visitor from a distance, but also increases the loftiness of the edifice considerably Further, 
it also provides ample space and scope for the sculptors To lexhibit their skill, imagination and 
mastery over plastic art, Tfie vlrriinas of the Vijayanagara temples, for the sake of convenience 
may broadly be divided into two types, viz. (1) the stepped pyramidal and (2) the storeyed 
pyramidal. 

1. STEPPED PYRAMIDAL TYPE 

This type of virmna Is comparatively rare In the Vijayanagara temples However, some 
important examples of this type of superstructure are found on a trikutalaya built on a hillock 
near the Virupiksha temple at HampI (pl.1) and a wnall group of minor shirnes situated to the 
south of the Chennaki^va group of temples at Pushpagiri (pi 2). A careful study of the 
stepped pyramidal superstructures of the above referred temples will enable us to classify them 
Into three types. 
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Type I 

This type of stepped pyramidal vimam is noticed 6n the top (.)f the garbhagriha of the 
minor shrines at Pushpagiri. It is square on plan and has phamsanas or tiers of diminishing 
size Here the tiers and recesses are arranged alternately. Each vimana has three tiers. It is 
observed that the pham^inas have quadrantal edges but not cytna rootii terminations. The tiers 
are plain and devoid of any ornamental motifs. The recesses in between the tiers are bold and 
considerably wide. The vedi or the plaftorm which Is placed on the .siimnrit of the pyramidal 
tiers Is square in shape. It is succeeded by a prominent grlva, whicli in its turn is succeeded 
by a chaturasrasikhara On the four sides of this member are shown square blocks of stone in 
high relief The crowning section of this sikhara has a couple of tiers of (JitTtinishing size. In all 
these vimanas the finials are missing (pi, 2) 

Type II 

A classic example of this type Is noticed in the trikutalaya constructrKl cm a small hillock 
nKir the Viruf»ksha temple at Hampi {pl.1). This superstructuro. like thti above referred one, is 
square on plan and has tiers, diminishing In size as thoy procecHl upwards. Every virrma 
consists of eight stepped tiers, vedi, grlva and chaturasra-ilkhara, Th« tiers are decorated with 
a series of semi-circular projections and with kapota-pallka or cynnt roata torminatlons or ends. 
The recesses in between the tiers are very deep and narrow. This arranqernetn of deep and 
narrow recesses alternately in between the tiers paved the way for tfu) ricf> interplay of light 
and shade in different seasons. Further, If it is viewed from o distance), tl)t) entire superstructure 
does not present a solid pyramidal mass but a pleasing arxi cliarnilftg view of stepped 
pyramidal tiers and recesses. The vid/ or the platform wirich is plactKl on the summit of the 
pyramidal tiers, is very broad, a thin and square slab of stone. Tiie it»ner edges of this 
platform are decorated with semi-circular and triangular projections, Tfie vinJI is succeeded by a 
narrow grlva and a crowning chaturasrasikhara respectivi^y. The corners and the facing sides 
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of the last member are adorned with cyma-recta terminations and piain square blocks of stone 

The most interesting and the significant feature of this type of vimanas is that of the central 

band which runs across vertically on the central section of the pyramidal tiers It starts from 

the lowest tier and terminates just below the ved/. This central band or the raha-paga is also 

of a diminishing type and composed of a series of exquisitely carved chaitya niches or kudus 

« 

These niches or kudus have the klrtimukha motifs on the summit and meticulously carved 
images of seated gods and goddesses in the central sunken circular sections The Vijayanagara 
architects, in erecting these stepped pyramidal vimanas, admirably maintained a judicious 
balance between the horizontal and vertical patterns. The central raha-paga stands for verticality 
where as the phamsanas or tiers stand for hortzontality. 

Type lil 

Examples of this typo of stepped pyramidal superstructure are noticed in two small 
shrines constructed on a rocky surface near the village Munulapaka (pl.3). These vimanas, 
though classified under the stepped pyramidal variety, sharply differ from the above referred 
ones. In the first place, these vimanas are built of bricks and chunam, whereas the above 
referred ones are built in stone. The size, shape and the very disposition of the tiers are not in 
accordance with the same noticed In Type I and II. The lowest tier is in the shape of a 
prominent tripada serving the purpose of a kapota. The lower section of it is decorated with 
ribbed patterns, arranged vertically, The recesses in between the tiers are neither deep nor 
narrow. In cases, rectangular blocks are Introduced In the recesses. The most interesting part 
of this vimana is the chaturasra-slkhara. It Is In two sections. The lower section is wider than 
the upper one and it is exactly a replica of the lowest tier of the vimana which is in the form 
of a tri-pana. Couchant Vyalas are arranged on the four corners of the ved/ and most of them 
are in a very bad state of preservation. Besides, four vyS/a figures standing on their hind legs 
are arranged on the four facing sides of the chaturasra-iikhara. The crowning member of this 
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type IS generally found on the storeyed pyramidal vimanas but not on tfu‘ .stepped pyramidal 
superstructures It appears that ingeneous imagination and the innate coriousity to adopt new 
art patterns of the Vijayanagara architects might have resulted in thr* prrKluotion of these 
curious and highly interesting stepped pyramidal vimanas. But it siiouUl l)o nnted (for reasons 
not known) that, this type of virnana did not receive its due share of recuxjrtition at the hands 
of the Vijayanagara architects and hence it is seldom found in other teimples 

It may not be out of place here to state that the beginnings of tite stepped pyramidal 
superstructure can be traced back to the early Chalukyan temples at Aiiiole Tite small temple 
located near the Huchchimalli-gud/ and some temples in the Galagnattia attd ttt(> Malllkarjuna 
group of temples have stepped pyramidal vimanas\ Tite phamsanau of the shtppod pyramid^ 
virnana of a temple in the Galagnatha group of temples havtj stHni i.iioiilar projections. This 
appears to be the earliest use of the semi-circular projections for the dniatrtuioM of the tiers of 
the stepped pyramidal virnana The stepped pyramidal vinninaii tiitit are found in the Veniyavar 
and Triurhbakisvara group of temples are also decorated witti semicircular prtjjectlons®. The 
early Chalukyan temples at Papavinasini-tihha near Alampur and Maiianandi also tiave stepped 
pyramidal vimanas^ The later Chalukyan architects also favr^ured tfiis tyfX) of vimanas This is 
very well attested by the stepped pyramidal vimanas. that are fount! on tfie top of the 
garbhagnhas of the Lakshmidevi temple at Doddagaddavalli'*. The Kakatiyas of Warangal who 
succeeded the later Chilukyas of Kalyana inherited much of tfie art;hitrx!tural traditions 
introduced by the latter The stepped pyramidal superstructurts is one tjf ttieni Thts Kikatlya 
examples of this type are found at Palampet, Warangal, Nagunur, Ramakrisfinapuram, etc.®. But 
a very interesting example of a stepped pyramidal virnana is found on a sttiall shrine located 
nearly a furlong away from the main temple at Palampet. Tiie vimatm is cottjposed of, as 
usual, a series of diminishing tiers crowned by a chaturasra siktmra. But the most interesting 
feature of this virnana is that there is a broad plain ceritral band running vertically, starting 
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from the second tier end extending up to the grlva This feature, in a more refined and 
developed way, is noticed in Type II of the stepped vimana which is under our consideration. 

In the present orie (Vijayanagara exanif)le) the central raha-paga is composed of a series of 
ChsJtya arches. Further, in general plan, design and in the arrangement of the phamsanas of 
these vimanas, there is a very close resemblance between each other It is likely that the 
VIjayanagara architects might have got inspiration and guidance from the Kakatlya counter-parts, 
while modelling the stepped pyramidal vimana of Type II found on the trikutalaya at Hampi It 
is also possible that the descendants of the Kakatlya architects, after the fall of the Kikatiya 
empire, might have migrated to the Karnataka region, got the patronage of the early 
VIjayanagara emperors and irttroduced the modified versions of the Kikatiya stepped pyramidal 
vimanas in the temples raistnl tty them. Further, a close study of the pillars found in the 
VIjayanagara temples which have ttte above referred stepped pyramidal vimanas betray l^katlya 
influence iff general shafx?, design and ornamentation. It should also be stated here that 
Harihara I and Bukka I. the founders of the VIjayanagara empire, were originally in the service 
of Prataparudradovii the last great metnber of the Kakatlya dynasty. 

2. STOREYED PYRAMIDAL TYPE 

A vimana of this typtj is generally composed of a storeyed arrangement of horizontal 
architectural motifs. Here th*' tiers and recesses are conspicuous by their absence The 
VIjayanagara arcfiitoctects profusely patronised this type of vimana. This type of vimana is 
generally styled as Dravidian vimana. 

The storeyed pyramidal vim'anas representing the early VIjayanagara phase are found on 
the temples constru(;ttKJ on a slopy rock near the VIrupiksha temple at Hampi (pi 4) The 
vimanas of these terttples tire of dvi-tala type, but stone and brick are used in their 
construction. In those cases, the storeys are decorated with a series of chaitya arch motifs with 
simhalalata gables and standing on slender pilasters. The vedi or the platform which supports 
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the crowning member is square in shape, but its edges are decorated with graduated 
projections. The crowning chaturasra-sikhara has two sections. The lower section is square, hut 
the four catdinai sides have cyma-recta terminations with triangular projections at the end The 
upper section aiso has a couple of horizontal bands. Plain square projections are noticed on 
the four facing central sides Another variety of this superstructure is found on a temple 
located very near to the above referred temple. This virriana has a very interesting -crowning 
member In this case, the four central sides of the chaturasra-sikhara are adorned with 
grlva-koshthas. It has two ornamental stambhikas on either side and crowned by a boldly 
designed iorana with a klrtimukha at the apex. The outer periphery of this torana is decorated 
with a series of semi-circular projections. Further, the grha of this vimarm is considerably 
bolder than the former This virriana, constructed with bricks and chunam, definitely marks 
further development in the evolution of the storeyed pyramidal vrirmnas of the Vijayanagara 
temples. 

The next stage in the evolution of the storeyed pyramidal vlnianas of the Vijayanagara 
period is noticed in the temples at Chandragirl (pl.5). In these virrmrms, considerable 
development is noticed in the nature and disposition of the storeyed horizontal architectural and 
artistic members The comers and the central portion of the tala are occupied by the 
Kamakuta-koshthas and bhadra-sala-koshthas. These two architectural members have a cluster 
of stambhikas at the base and supporting the superstructure placed above. In between these 
bhadra-iata and karna-kuta-kdshpias are inserted rietra-koshthas. The facing sides of these 

koshf^as are adorned with cha/t/a motifs having a klrtimukha at tho summit and a circular 

cavity below. It is due to the introduction of these koshthas of different types, the height of the 
^orey is increased, which, in its turn enhanced the elevation and grandeur of the vimana Itself, 
in these vimanas, the vedi is in the form of a very broad band decorated with a row of 

simhala/ata kudus. The under side of the vedi has ribbed patterns. Seated animal figures 
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(Nandis or Vyalas) are arranged on the four corners of the platform. The grrva of this vimana 
is circular in shape and has gnva-koshthas. The crowning member of these vimanas is not the 
usual chaturasra-'sikhara, but It is in the form of a vritta-sikhara The outer surface of this 
vritta-slkhara has deeply incised curved linear patterns The central facing sides of this member 
are adorned with sikhara-koshthas having a huge kirtimukha motif on the summit, hiside the 
circular cavity of these sikhara-koshthas are shown miniature eka-tala Dravidian spires. The 
most interesting feature of tfiese storeyed vimanas is that though they are square on plan, the 
crowning member and the griva are circular In shape. It appears that the Vijayanagara artists 
tried to bring a harmonious synthesis between the squarish and circular members in these 
vimanas. 

In the final stage of the evolution of the storeyed pyramidal vimana, the number of 
storeys have been increased and the space In between the storeys is reduced. Every storey, 
as usual, Is adorned with karna, bhadra, netra and kshudra koshthas. Further the 
vimana-devatas are arranged inside and outside the koshthas'. Seated gods and goddesses are 
aiso found on the griva section of the vimana, Chturasra and vritta sikharas with simhalalata 
kudu motifs on the central facing skies and padma-patra mouldings on the summit are also 
noticed In the vimanas of tfie advanr^ed type. 

The storeyed pyramidal vimanas that are found in the Vfrabhadrasvami temple complex at 
Lepakshi represent an advanced type. They are built of bricks and chunam. Every storey is 
composed of karna koshthas, netra -koshthas and bhadra koshthas. The space in between the 
storeys is so narrow and as a result the entire vimana, viewed from a distance, looks a solid 
mass. The vedl which ia placed on the top of the storeys is square in shape but pleasingly 
modelled. It Is very Interesting to note that dwarfish ganas as bhara-vahikas are sculptured in 
the lower section of the ved/. Two types of crowning members are noticed on the vimanas of 
the Lepakshi temple complex. The crowning member of the vimana of the Raghunathalaya (pi 6) 
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is chaturasra sikhara, having boldly designed kudu motifs on all the sides. The virrianas of the 
main temple and the Parvati shrine are surmounted by vritta-'sikharas It is observed that these 
virrianas are of moderate proportions but very pleasingly designed and ornamented. The 
virrianas of this type, with minor variations are noticed at Hampi, (pls.7,9) Pushpagiri, (pis.s io| 
Sompalem, etc 

V 

It may be stated that the storeyed pyramidal virrianas of the Devi shrines in the Vitthala 
Achyutaraya, and Hazara Rama temples at Hampi, (pls.7,9&1l) the Kalyana Vinkate^vara temple 
at Narayanavanam and the Ramalingesvara temple at Tadiparti, deserve special mention in this 
connection They are of dvi-tala type The lower storey, wiiich is biggor than the second is as 
usual, adorned with karna-kuta-koshthas, bhadra-sala-koshtfms, rmtra koshthas and 
kshudra-koshthas The most interesting feature of these vlrriariHs is tiio crowning member viz 
sala-sikhara The sides of these sikharas are decorated with ituge chaitya arches with 
sirhhalaiata gables Inside these chaitya arches are shown miniature dvi tala vimanas canopied 
by a saia-iikhara, standing on a cluster of stambhikas.. This type of s«/a 'sikharas are normally 
found on the top of the gopura-dvaras. The gopura-dvaras are rttctangular on plan, with 
vaulted roof on the top of the gopura, look impressive and pleasing. Birt tfm vimiinas of the 
Devi shrines, which are under study, are square on plan, Hence tit«» 'sala sikhara, as the 
crowning member of these vimanas looks clumsy and cumbrous. However, this type of vimanas 
are few in number It is likely that the Vijayanagara architects, as art oxperirtient. might have 
tried this type of storeyed pyramidal vimanas. They might have realistKi rdterwards that the 

vimmas having square bases are not suitable to have 'saia sikhara finials and itence discarded 
its further use. 

No account of the vimanas of the Vijayanagara temples would bo complete with out a 
reference to the maha-nasikas. The m^a-nasika or the antefix generally represents the integral 
projection of the basal part of the virriana forming the roof of the anturaia, it is one of the 

4 
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most important units nf lim vimatki an<l has got architectural and artistic importance and 
significance. The prirnttry fHjrprjsrs of tfiis unit appears to be, to give added security and 
stability to the jirincipal supf>r!,tructuro or viniana, placed on the top of the garbhagnha of the 
main temple. Besidrrs, it will al!>o distribute! tfie weight of tfie main vimana by extending it over 
the roof ot the HUtHritln <»n(l thffn* l)y maintains balance. Further, it gives not only added dignity 
to the main vimhtm l)ut also increttsets tfie loftiness of the whole edifice to a very great extent 
It also provides additionerl space! to the sculptors to use their peerless imagination and 
consumate skill in carvinf) vtjrious eirt tnotifs and figure sculptures 

V. Kameswara Ran rrfjscrvos • "The sukatiasa (antefix) which is found in the early and 
the Later Chajukyan temf)los jmd irt the! Hdyasala and the Kakatlya temples is not found in the 
Vijayanagara tompUts of Rtiytilaseievtia A possible explanation for the absence of sukariasa may 
be that it would not her ccjnspicucms on account of the greater length in the axis of temples, 
secured by the addition of the lejitej tmnclapas"^. This statement may hold good as far as the 
Vijayanagara temples, distrifjuted tltrough out the length and breadth of Riyalaseema region. 
But there are stjme Vijayanagara tnmplos fourul at Hampi that have maha-nasikas infront of the 
main vim'ana (pLs. 1,4,9 & W) 

The maha riasika of thn Vijayanagara temples may be divided in to two types. The first 
type Is noticed in front of tfw .sPtfjpiKi pyramidal vimanas. As the main vimana is composed of 
tiers, the maha n'usikn also has tksrod bands, These tiers are surmounted by a wagon vaulted 
roof. The front portion f)f tha maha ntniika is adorned with a simhaiafata kudu arch (pM) The 
second type of malHt nmiku is notiersd In front of the storeyed pyramidal vimanas This is 
surmounted, like the al)ovo referred om, by a vaulted or Gajaprishtha roof. But a careful 
examination of the various architectural and ornamental motifs that are found on these 
maha-nasikas reveals cortsiderable difference. On the strength of this they may be classified 
into four types. 
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(i) In this type the lower storey is adorned with a series of chaltya arches It is followed by 
a wide gala and a kapota, having semi-circular projections. The front portion of this type 
of maha-nasika has three tiers of diminishing size and canopied by a smali semi-circular 
arch (pl.4) 

(ii) In this type the sides and the top portion of the malm-nasika are decorated with plain 
horizontal bands The facade or the front section is occupieti by a huge simhalala^ 
forana, the outer periphery of which is decorated \A/rth a series of serni-tdrcular elevations 
There is a semi-circular and conical sunken cavity in the centre, (pl, 5) 

(ill) This type of maha-iiasflka is found in front of the storeytKl pyramidal vimana of the 

Hazara Rama temple at Hampi (pl. 9). It is in two sections. Tfm sides of the lower 
section are decorated with pilaster motifs. The upper portion is in tire form of a vaulted 
roof The grlva of the superstructure is adorned with horizontal pattikas and In between 
them is a row of standing human figures. The front elevation of this nmh'a-nasika has 
some interesting features. The lower part Is occufried by a df)f>(» nKjhe. It is surmounted 
by a gigantic makara-tdrana with a prominent kirtinnikfm at tiio sutnmit. A miniature 
dvi-tala gopura-dvara which is very closely akin to tfie vinmm plataKi on the garbhag[lha 
of the adjacent Devi shrine, is noticed in the central setrtion of tiw ftiukiiru toratja. 

(iv) This type of matia-riasika Is noticed on a temple locatml on tite way to the Vitthala 

temple and very near to the Tulabhara-tdrana (pl 1?) The sides r>f tiiis mafia naslka have 
a prominent pilaster, arranged vertically, whereas ifm front portion is m usual adorned 
with a prominent makara-torana motif. 

The maha-nasIka or the antefix, appears to have been intrtKiuced fr>r the first time by the 
early Chalukyan architects. The maha-nasika found in front of the vimana of tha 
Huchchimalli-gud/ is supposed to be one of the earliest representations of its kind, in the ' 
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nnals of the temple architecture of Deccan^ Further it is also noticed in the 
Tarabasappa temple, Huchchappayya gudi, the nrrain temple of the Galagnatha group. 
Chil<l<a-gu<^f etc., at Aihole^ its further continuation Is noticed in the Papanatha and 
Virupaksha temples at Pattadakkal‘^ But the later ChiBukyan and the Hoyasala sculptors 
literally converted the rmhk nhsika. along with the main vimana, as a veritable museum of 
sculpture. The best illustrations of tfiis type are found in the temples at Kuruvatti. 
Karavangala, Somnathpur, Ittagi, Dambal, Belur, Halebld, Doddagaddavalli etc^°. The 
Kakatlya temples found in the Telangana region of Andhra Pradesh also have the 
maha-nasikas in front of tfre vimutms^\ It should be noted here that the Pallavas, Cholas 
and the Pahdyas (li(i not favtnir tiris architectural and ornamental member and hence it is 
conspicuously absent in thtj temples constructed by them. It would thus appear that the 
Vijayanagara architects borrowml or inherited the tradition of constructing maha-nasikas in 
front of the main vimurms from the later Chalukyan or Hoyasala art tradition. 
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EROTIC SCULPTURES IN ORISSAN TEMPLES 

—Dr. Ram Chandro Misra 

Art is not a matter of accurate naturalistic representation, nor a mere record of what, the 
0ye sees. Be it sculpture or paintinQi unless the artist searches for the elements of form, 
colour, design, mass, and volume, beyond the mere visual exterior of his subject matter, he 
cannot achieve anything worthy of being characterized as a work of art 

In the appreciation of Indian sculpture one fundamental fact must be recognized that the 
Indian sculptor was pre-erninorrtly a stone carver and not a modeller^ Individualism, as such, 
was foreign to the arioiont Indian artist because art was not practised for art’s sake. The 
religious needs of the people created the demand for sculpture arid painting and consequently 
guilds of sculptors, painters, artd arcfiitects, grew up in various parts of the country^. 

Though Irrdian sculpture is in tiro main a religious art, it is not merely illustrative of 
religious themes. Tiio basic inspiration was no doubt always religious in character, but the 
chiselling into a finisiied fortti was the result of a subtle and inborn appreciation of the 
soundest principles of uostfiotics^, No otiier hypothesis can satisfactorily account for the 
greatness of wimt was aciiirsvfKJ. 

One of the great centres of erotica Is the Sun Temple at Konark, Orissa. What is known 
as the temple tO'day la only a rnlrtor part of the original superstructure, the main temple with 
its massive ‘Vimana' crasiiod long ago. The existing temple is a great repository of erotic 
sculptures executed witft extraordinary imagination and skill. 

To the eastern world, however, the subject of erotics and its philosophical and religious 
interpretations are r»ot a new wonder. They are deeply rooted in the social life of the people. 
In a country where the Uhga cult is the source of religious belief and Its manifestations are to 
be seen in pictorial forms, starting from a very early period of civilisation, the erotic sculptures 
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Of the Konark temple are but the manifestation of a tradition which accepts procreation as a 
major function of life^ 

Indian art rose over the metabolism of man, to rrjprwsnnt thn natural and supernatural In 
perfect harmony Pure devotion and the obscene togethor. fjornplirtf) tho repertory to show the 
plastic forms® Indian art therefore is creative but its spiritual tjasis is often misunderstood by 
the uninitiated. To the one ultimate Universal Belnri. thorn was nothing unknown about fral 
humanity, because he was omniscent. 

Late Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru while referring to the charm of Intfian art stated • “in 
India we find during every period, when her civili/atk>tr hhxjmod. an intormo joy of life and 
nature, a pleasure in the art of living, the dovelofKnont r>f art, music, arui literature, song, 
dancing and painting, theatres and highly sophlsticateri ontiuiry into sox rolatlorts". (Dlscweiy ol 
India). 

Erotica may be found displayed In varying degroos in t(nnf){r».s tfiroughout India : nude 
women, tantalizing dancing figures, women engaged In various }w*rsorial acts and the ubiquitous 
'mithunas’ - the loving couples. The statues, srMtwtlmos ilfn si/i*. found in those temples 
represent men and women engaged in coitus witft a <tUmr mtxirrilinr] of tftoir sexual organs. It 
does not end at that, but proceeds further to explore a tnrrrrloss /orui of orotic experience. It 
includes sexual fantasies. The sexual behaviour ©xhiblttMl In tfroso iwmfjlt«i curt only be termed 
as ‘pornographic’, ‘perverse’, or ‘obscene’, by to day's .starwfurrls. for. wrt do not have any 
other terms to convey such concepts. To us ail thosw tnrrns have art Illicit flavour. But ttw 
frank show of the diverse ways of deriving sexual graWIcaiion lrtdk;atos tfmt the authors and by 
far extent, their society was free from any Inhibitions. Most of tftoso tttmf^es were buHt between 
the tenth century and the thirteenth centuries A.D. Sox onrtainly trad a different meaning to 
those medieval people than It has to us to-day®. 
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In order to givo the precise meaning of erotic or obscene figures. Dr. KC Panigrahi 
writes, "By obscene or erotic figtires, we mean here only those sculptures which represent the 
different poses of the sexual act, as described in the Kama'sastra' , or otherwise conceived by 
the human mind"’^ Moreover, Dr, Panigrahi is not concerned here with metaphysical sense of 
obscenity. Nudity, kissing or ovttn the sexual act as such, are not filthy or debased, if the 
motive behind the human mind expressing them in terms of literature, sculpture or painting is 
actuated by a feeling rjf spiritual refinement®, If the Intention itself is unholy or depraved, the 

depiction inevitably twcomns unfioty. It depends on the observer too, how he views it If his 

debased mind gets Involved in sex activities alone without understanding or caring for the 
aesthetic part of tfie rendoring, it is not the creation that is to be blamed, but the vulgar 
approach of the observer wtilcfi vitl»itos the purity of it®. 

The richness (rf Oriss.in sculpture Is clearly reflected in its Nayika images Art historians 
and Iconographors term them 'Surasuiidarl’ figures, but they are locally known as "Alasakanyas" 
or "Salabhanjikas" Ttioy are. however, not confined to Orissa and are found in the later 
Gupta-period tempitt,s ttirfXHjhout Northern and Central India. But the Orissan temples contain 
the most arresting repfosentations. depicting the feminine form in all its grace and 
sensuousness’®, 

It Is only after the Wh century A O. that the idea of nudity was introduced, in the Jaina 
caves of Khandagiri tiixJ Udayagtrl, the Buddhist relics of Ratnagiri, Lalitgiri and Dhauligiri and 

in some earlier temples of 6tiut)aneswar, there is no suggestion of the nude”. But in later 

years, evidently due to the influence f>f Tantric worship, we find semi-nude Nayika figures in the 
temples. One can fintf sorni nude Nayika figures in the shrine of Jagannath at Puri and in the 
Sun Temple at Konark, The temples of Raja Rani, Ungaraj, Brahmeswar and Sisireswar also 
contain both semi-nude and fully decked Niyikas, with the latter prepondering. 
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At Konark in tha famous Sun Tempi©, erotic sculpture of a very high order is to be 
found, and the female figure, though beautiful indeed, has reached the limit of sensuousness, 
permissible in sound aesthetics’^. But what can be the meaning of the erotic figures that are 
found in abundance on the walls ? They excite curiosity in some visitors, but a feeling of 
disgust in many others 

The erotic sculpture in the Indian temple is an old enigma, still craving for a solution, 
There is a seeming contradiction in erotica being displayed in a place of worship. But if one is 
led to believe that the presence of such figures is an isolated pfienomonon only in the temples 
of Orissa, he is mistaken. They occur in some temples of Khajurafuj In BurKlolkfrand and in the 
modern temples of Nepal and Tibet. They are also to be ftjund in tiie terra cottas preserved in 
many of the modern temples of Bengal and in the painting.s and decoration of metal and 
wooden ‘rathas’ of the Bengali Vaishnavas’®. But, prominottce given to ttujm in the Orissan 
temples has rather become a disturbing feature and probably wo have failtKJ to understand the 
sexual morales of bygone people. 

Voyeurism, masturbation, fellatio, bestiality, sodomy, group s(»x. anytfiing you name it, 
they have it But who were the people, who put sex in temples ? Witat reasons they had to 
do so Why such orgiastic sex, any way ? And why the exuberance of erotic scenes found 
only in temples built during a particular period and in a particular region ? 

So fer, scholars have given no satisfactory explanation for the occurrence of these 
figures. Mr. M M.Ganguly, who has been the first scholar to rrtake a systematic study of the 
Orissan temples, called them to be 'the most perplexing features of Orissan Architecture"’^ and 
Prof. R.D.Banerji, an authority on Orissan History, admitted that 'the presence of indecent 
figures on religious edifices is still a puzzle"’®. 
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The erotic sculpture at Konark, like its counterpart in Khajuraho. has Invited a number of 
HI inforined comments from urvappreciative forelQn critics. Michaei Edwardes sarcastically refers 
to Konark as "a cinema blue (Blue Film) of the most sophisticated kind"''® Zimmer remarks 
"Numerous erotic scenes suggest the sensuous delights enjoyed by the happy occupants of the 
Sun-Qod’s celestial realm, where (to use the language of the fantra) ‘Bhoga is Yoga’, ‘delight is 
religion’. Still others have seen the figures "as representative of some objectionable cult 
associated with the worship of the Sun and Including orgiastic rites". But the truth lies 
somewhere else. In Indian tradition and belief, religion is not something divorced from life. 
Synthesis of the spiritual and the sensual is a cardinal cornerstone of Indian Philosophy'^ 

The erotic sculptures of Konark. In Its eroticism, surpass those of Khajuraho'® group of 
sculptures. The temf)les of Central tnrila, Bengal and Orissa have puzzled sociologists, art 
historians, and religionists alike, on account of their ‘pornographic’ sculptures'®. Many scholars 
labour in vain to exf)laln the 'Porno Phenomenon' of Konark and Khajuraho, They fail because 
of a singular mistake They seem to approach the problem with a guilt complex and to 
struggle to defenri It rather than view It objectively**^. But the modem apologists claim that they 
are pornography only in the eyes of the people, with dirty minds*'. Pornography is a statement 
about adult human sexual relations made by an Immature or Infantile mind, and the evil of 
pornography lies in tfm sanction It gives, by virtue of Its clandestine existence, to adopt 
immature or infantile patterns of sexual behaviour**. Pornography invariably offers a derisive or 
destructive comment on adult human sexual love. Pornography flourishes In the shade; It does 
not come out Into the open. Into the Sun. The sculptures of Konark, bathed in sunshine, are 
emphatically not porrrography*^. Moreover, no female Image of Konark Is ^rkly naked. All of 
them are ornamented with crowns, rtecWacw, bracelets and bangles. In many mithuna scenes 
they are not alone oven when makkH) love, which suggest that whal they are doing is not felt 
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to be done in bedroom privacy. Their love-making is a sort of ritual dance to be shown in 
public meeting, no secrecy at all^'^. 

To Dr. K.C.Panigrahi, it is the religious motive which has actiaatcd the builders to lavish 
their alt on the temples and it is the same motive which must have been responsible for the 
introduction of obscene figures in them, however outrageous they may be, to modern religious 
sentiments^® It is found that the obscene figures do not appear in the temples of 
Para^urame^vara and Muktesvara at Bhubaneswar and of GarKiitarudi in the Baudh State, 
which, according to R.D.Banerji, are the eariiest group of tempios in Orissa dating back form 
8th century A.D^®: but they are found in profusion in the latest group viz., the temples of 
Raja-rani at Bhubaneswar, Jagannatha at Puri and Surya at Kr^nark, assigned to a period 
between 10th and 13th centuries AD. Hence, it may be conoludod that, if any religious 
significance was attached to the obscene figures, such a signlficanoo must have originated from 
the religious form or thought obtaining in India in a period later than tfio 7th or 8th century 
AD^^. 

In these sculptures the principal question that confrf)nt.s us is tfin occurrence of erotic 
scenes. One realises our failure to evaluate what its bulldrjrs felt, what wore the ideas that 
gave birth to the concepts, their approach and methods of rnprnsontations In the abode of the 
gods, where devotees congregated to purify their overt^urdoned souls, tjven the most catholic 
modern mind fails to appreciate this evident lack of rtioral biisis in admittedly religious 
structures, around the ‘sanctum sanctorum’ of the ‘one ultirnato Universal Being’ ; who is the 
basic source of all moral and ethical living^®. Were they tfie creation of perverted minds, 
glorying in presenting the baser aspects of divine love to fiurnan spectators? Because, love 
ennobles membes of either sex in this impermanent world. Were they products of versatile 
geniusness, who tried their best to express in terms of stone, the most refined and profound 
philosophical truths ? Stella Kramrisch, has stated : Moral man, limited in action, has only two 
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arms and hands : but an Indian image of divinity may have many times that number, to show 
the divine acts In all directions of peace throughout the cosmos. The pliable plastic form in 
which the arms proliferate sculpturally is consistent In itself, yet may appear paradoxical when 
thought of outside the creative mould in which the multiple arms and hands are cast as 
symbols"^. 

Sculpture at Korwirk is a feast for the eyes. Carved out from the most gigantic size to 

almost miniature figures, fitted into almost inconceivable niches, these figures, exploit to the full, 

the beautiful feminine figure arni all lite teachirtgs of the 'Kamasutra' and the 'Natyasastra'^. 

* 

The basement platform as well fu> tiie facades of the hall proper, are covered with sculptured 
friezes reflecting the joy of Life on eartfi and the energizing power of the Sun, Arka - the 
Giver-of-all Life. Speaking of the .sfirine, Coomaraswamy observes : "It is a hymn of life, a frank 
and exquisite glorification of creative forces". Many of the Konark sculptures are of a highly 
erotic character. There are rows of entwined l)odies. mainly human, in the most moving forms, 
and engaged In a great variety of amorous activities. It Is an aspect of Indian art which 
puzzels many. But It would bo wi^l tf» urwlorstand that the delineation of the act of love on the 
wall of the Sun temple, as also olsewfiero (furing this period, is not mere sensuous imagery. It 
is even more the exprosskjn of a tiigftly sophisticated enquiry into sex relations, and a 
symbolic manifestation of the profound emotional urges of man®\ 

To explain the erotic scenes, some take refuge in poetic abstraction, others rake up 
secret religious cult and yet otfters resort to verbosity, the sum total of which comes to 
naught. Some shrug it off os boyorxl the range of modern mind. 

It has been argued that the depiction of sexual scenes in the temples of India is the 
culmination of a long artistic and Werary tradition which Is redolent with uninhibited sexual 
descriptions®®. These Include the writings of Kalidasa and Bhavabutl and the sexual manuals of 
Vatsayan. Lakshman Acharya, In ills Chat^huchap&ficha^lka. delights in describing the breasts 
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of Chandi in 50 verses Again during the medieval period, the imagery of the Hindu saints was 
based on the allegory of personal love to illustrate the devotion to the Gods, and the poetry of 
the period achieved, its culmination in Jaideva's Gita Govinda which sang of love between man 
and woman, garbed as Krishna and Radha. 

Some others argue that the erotic scuptures were prepared to ward off the evil spirits 
from the temple The envy of the evil spirits like ghosts and other melevolent spirits ( ause the 
destruction of the temple, for which these repulsive figures were added'^'* 

Another kind of explanation maintains that the presence of obscene flgur**.* prevents the 
temples from being struck with lightening The idea of indecent figures serving as lightening 
conductors is ludicrous to the modern man. Besides, the extant SV/p»j Sfistrua which generally 
give an explanation for each aspect of temple architecture, do not expirun the phenomenon in 
this manner^'^ They have rather remained silent on this polnt**^ 

Buddhism has also been blamed for the erotica in Hindu lornplos. This hypothesis 
maintains that the preponderence of erotic sculptures in Central Indian Hirwiu temples is due to 
the sudden release of the pent-up sexual emotions on the datJlinu of Butitifiism which had 
severely curbed such emotions^®. 

That the temple was the hub of social life and the only place upon tf) the masses for 
some education is common knowledge by now. With this tfieory a« a tako off point some 
advocate that the sexual sculptures were placed in temple.s for tfta education of the common 
people Ostensibly, they have the purpose of educating tfie fn/blic In the philosophy of 
Kama-Kala (love play) and its intricate techniques®®. 

There are others who would hold a more plausible view (jf tfm social corrtext of the life 
of the people and their activities, in which, sex played a major part. Frorri the nature of the 
compositions of the sexplay, they appear to be very normal with the variations of the theme 
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which are the manifestations of the curious and the inventive facultv of the human mind^ But 
compared to these, we find the erotic sculptures of the temples of Khajuraho somewhat 
different They definitely suggest a kind of Yogic principle of exercises of attaining salvation 
through union with the female partner - Sakti, and that is why, perhaps, the poses have 
become so acrobatic, intricate and abnormal'‘° 

The art minded persons find in them an attempt of the .sculptor to depict life in all its 
naked reality. The obscene figures in the temples of Orissa form a class by themselves in 
which obscenity has been exhibited not as a necessary element of artistic requirement, but very 
often to depict the sexual relations of man and woman in all their nakedness. 

Alt historians anxious to explain these erotic figures have insisted, though with very little 
conviction, that the embraces typify ‘the idea of moksha or union with the divine, the 
achievement of that primordial unity broken at the time Purusa (the cosmic Man) divided 
himself to create the worid^’. 

Another interpretation is that the sculptures, which display all (and more) of the bandhas 
or positions listed in that celebrated (though overrated) manual - the Kamasutra, are in feet 
advertisements for the delights avaHable from the devadi^s or temple prostitutes. Thus, these 
could have been advertisement for the charms of Devadaih^ to attract visitors to their fold. 

"Is it possible that actually the mithunas were placed on the walls with the very idea of 
attracting the people to visit the temple and eventually worship with iri ?" asks Rustam J. 
Mehta In his book Konark. Like In to-day's advertising world, where women and sexual motifs 
are widely used for sales promotions! Thus, there are several explanations to the riddle It is 
also said that the sculptors who toSed for months and years found relaxation in carving these 
erotic figures. Coomaraswamy reveals his great insight as an art critic when he says, 'The 
sculptures of Women (here) are frankly the works of lovers." 
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One notable student of Indian architecture, Mr. Percy Brown, has even gone to the 
length of doubting the suivival of the demoralised race of people, who were responsible for ‘ 
carving them in stone and who, according to him, might have carried into practice the gross 
vulgarities displayed by these figures'^. These sweeping remarks however betray a lack of 
knowledge of the origin and purpose of these plastic obscenities and also In Orissan history. 

To others, the Hindu temple is a symbolic monument. The coherence of its form shows 
a comprehensive idea Moreover, in every age, temples are considered as the symbolic 
representation of God To promote devotion and the concentration of Innate faith In the 
divine-being, these temples are constructed. There is a theory that, the body Is the temple, the 
soul is the immortal deity, so forsake ignorance; meditate that you, af/nan. Is God^, 

Many believe that, there is a purpose behind the portrayal of orotic scenes. It was 
expected of all the pilgrims that they should leave their lust outside and enter the sanctum, 
where the deity is placed, with a clean heart. It has also been ijelieved to be a means of 
testing the devotion of the pilgrims. In spite of the temptations of the sexual scenes depicted 
in the temple, if the devotee could think of God, it was a mark of his unflinching faith. He had 
to cross the zone of sensuous temptation to reach the area of spirituality. Thus, the erotic 
figures have been viewed by a few as the cleanser or the purifier for the devotees who come 
to worship God. These sculptures, they say, serve as a test of tfie devotees' strength of mind 
to reach the goal or the objective. 

It will thus appear that obscene sculptures were primarily mearrt as the tests to be put 
to a visitor before he was entitled to darian or salvation. There Is no doubt that they had a 
religious sanction for their representation on the religious structures, or else, It Is Inconceivable 
that they would have been allowed to be carved on them^®. But this religious sanction was 
exceeded or abused in some cases, particularly during the late medieval period when, as 
already noted, the great temples stood not only for religion, but also for pomp and show^. 
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Besides, at Konark the Orissa plastic art reached its zenith, and the Oriya artists, not being 
satisfied with the ‘amazingiy beautiful' sculptures that they produced, displayed their artistic skill 
in producing these intricate erotice figures which must have required no little knowledge of 
human anatomy and the sense of perspectue and proportion^’’. Looked at from purely artistic 
stand-point, they are rt?ally the wonderful products of plastic art. 

A section of tire authorities have tried to Justify these erotic figures on the facades of the 
Konark temple, as tfrir exercise of the Tantric rituals and particularly, it is attributed to the 
Tantric cult of the Kaula Kaf^alika sect. Tantricism Is a cult of cosmic sexuality, which maintains 
.that the sexual act is the hiiman counterpart of the scheme of Universal Creation That the 
soul is in the Yoni, tirrs female sexual organ. 3hoga, physical pleasure, is considered more 
efficacious in attaining italvatiou than yoga, spiritual exercise, Sex, uninhibited sex, therefore, 
forms the most inr{M>rtatrt turret of this faith. Thus, in Tantric thought, sex came to play a 
growingly important syrnljollc nAku Irr Tantric yoga there are five M’s^® such Mada (wine), 
Matsya (fish), Marnsa (trroai), Mudra (aphrodisiacs) and Mithuna (sex). These very five 
temptations, winu, muat, fish, parched grain and physical union, became the vehicles for 
liberation'**', Irr fact, tfiu live «lum<-nts wore enjoined as part of the ritual, which is meaningless 
without them. Tfris pfilitjsopfry fiad gained popularity during the declining years of Buddhism in 
India®®. 

It is undenlal)l(» that, the ru<morou8 Lakullsa Images prove that ancient and medieval 
Orissa was a strnr«|fMjl<l rjf the Kapalikas or the Kaulas. They were one of the sects of 
Lakullsa-Pasupatfis. Tfiowo Kapalikas used to be associated with yoginis in whose temples they 
performed tfjoiri orgirtstlc rites'*'. The existence of two chausheut-ydginl and hypatheral temples 
In Orissa lortti colour to this theory. Lakullsa doctrine in the very beginning, like 

Neo-Valshriavism, might have been very pure, but In course of time degenerated into 

objectionaWe practices'*^- It was the Kipallkas who practised human sacrifice which took place 
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in Orissa Centuries after the appearance of Lakuifsa. the cult practices and its esoteric rituals 
failed to be reformed by any one and the absurd practices continued to evtst. This is probably 
one of the reasons of erotic sculptures on the temples of Orissa. 

Scholars like Dr KCPanigrahi also supports this view. He writes. To me it apears that, 
they owe their origin to Tintrism in which sex plays a very important put and which greatly 

influenced the religious thought and culture of the Early Medieval Inciia Titrs fact that, these 

indecent figures are found in the religious shrines only of the East<»rn 'ndia anti the parts of 
the Central India contiguous to it, lends support to this proposition, bfr.uust;. it is the eastern 
part of India which formed the cradle of Tantrism' with its centre at Nalanda ’** 

The influence of Tintrism’ on the Early Medieval Orissa Is illus'ratotf in ifjo images of 
Trailokyavijaya, Heruka and three-headed Bhairava, all recovered from the Cuttack District®®, and 
also in a number of Buddhist images, which are now preservorl in tfio State Museum. 
Moreover, Ratnagiri in the Jaipur Sub-division of Cuttack, from whk ti the majority of these 
images hail, was an important centre of the Mahayana school of Mttddhism, which favoured 
and nurtured Tintrism’®® The religious motives must have actuated tfie l)Uiid«rs of the Orissan 
temples to allow the obscene figures to be carved on them. 

in Orissa, erotic figures are absent from the earliest tem|)les, i)ut tfioy first make their 
appearance on the temples assignable to the Bhauma Period, which was dominated by the 
Mahiyina form of Buddhism that fostered Tintrism®’'. During the BfiaunMi Period. Tintrism 
influenced and debased Saivism. It has been noticed that the Sislresvara temple has been 
influenced by the Mahayana School which fostered Tintrism®*. It is exactly on this temple that 
for the first time we notice the obscene sculptures, which were absent In the earlier temples, 
but which became so prominent in the later ones. The origin of these erotic figures must 
therefore be traced to the Tintric form of Buddhism. 
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It w.- also during this period that several philosophical doctrines claiming attainment of 
spiritual deliverance through sensual enjoyment in a most dispassionate manner were being 
spreac through the Kaula. Kapa'Iika, and the Tantric sects®®. In their various rituals, the woman 
assuiTied the role of Sakti (life -force) while the male initiate became Siva, and together they 
attcined the ecstasy of realisation of Divine Grace In Tantric thought, sex came to play an 
u iprecedented symbolic rdo The act of love was interpreted as typifying that ultimate state 
where the Individual and the Universal are no longer separate, but become one, and the 
human experience tit the joy of Physical Union was seen as a symbol of the supreme joy of 

God in the act of creation''*’ This tendency manifested itself in sculpture in the frankly erotic 

scenes. 

The gigantic sJirino at Konark. rtow in ruins. Is one of the few temples in India dedicated 
to Surya (Sun G(xl) Tho main temple has crumbled down, but what still stands remains a 

marvel. Built in mitj thirttiontfi century by king Narasinga Diva, it is the crown of the 

achievements of tf«i Ori.ssan artists, and is a fine example of the perfect integration of 

architecture and sctilfrturtt, which is the characteristic feature of Indian temple building "The 

language of mun. ' said Raliindrarwiittt Tagore, "is here defeated by the language of stone The 

stone does not mum" words one after another. It does not say anything definite, but all it has 
to say. It says at ont.ir Anti what it says occupies our whole mind". The Konark temple is 
characterised try an overwlirrlming exuberance of sculptures of every kind A variety of 

sculptures and arcliitiKitural mnrnlrors, troldly designed and richly decorated, visualise the temple 
in all its splendour atnJ ttiariniflconce. Even in Its ruin. It now illumines India and her art shines 
forth throughout the world as a momentous creation of human endeavour. The words of the 
great chronicler of Aktiar's Court, uttered in respect of Konark, three centuries after it was built, 
are true even now. another throe centuries after "Even those whose judgement is critical 
and who are difficult to please, stand astonished at Its sight". 
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MONOLITHIC SCULPTURES 

from the vicinity of vemanapalli, chinnur tq., adilabad dist. 

— Dr. K.Knshna Murthy 

Huge monolithic sculptures^ of red sand stone, numbering in all twelve are seen 
scattered on an elevated mound, strewn with outcrop of red sand stone near the tank Rajappa 
cheruvu In the vicinity of the village Vemanapalli of Chinnur taluq, Adilabad District The 
sculptures comprise of Vinugopala, Balarima, Narasimha, Gautama Buddha, Parasurama and 
Kurma of Dasavatara, besides the Images of Batuka Bhairava, Hanuman, Kaliyamardana Krishna, 
Parvati and Mahlsasura Mardani. Besides, sculptures of Annapurna, Ganesa, Hanuman etc , have 
also been noticed in the Siva temple at Vemanapalli. A little away from these sculptures, a 
hero-stone in red sand stone could also be seen. Some of the sculptures such as Hanuman. 
vinugopala, Parasurama etc . contain Vaisnava mark over the fore-head, thereby indicating the 
imminent Valsnava Influence, At this place, however, one can see the Vaisnava and 6aiva 
sculptures, probably carved out from the locally available out crop of red sand stone On 
stylistic and Iconographic grounds, these monoliths can be dated to the Gonds period of 16 th 
century A.D, It Is Interesting that similar monolithic sculptures of red sand stone are available at 
Chandrapur, the southern seat of Gond rulers^. 

1. Narasimha (Plata I) 

This figure is In mutilated condition, However, one can make out the elaborate head-gear, 
the chennavih, vaikaksfmka, kan^iblmrana, keyuras, prakos^valayas of Nrsinfiha. The tearing of 
the stomach of Hiranyakasapa by Narasimha is Impeccably carved. The perfection of the 
sculptor has reached its zenith In the carving of this image, when he realistically depicted the 
intestines of Hiranyakasapa. The carving of Hlraiiyaka^pa is also successfully done, when one 
finds the bloodshot eyes and grinning teeth. HIratiyakakpa is also richly decorated. The 
ardhoruka worn by him is tied by means of mekhala. Unfortunately, this figure is in bad 
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condition. The image is four handed. While, the upper right hand holds the chakra, the upper 
left hand holds the iankha and the other two lower hands are engaged in tearing the stomach 
of Hiranyakasapa. As the image Is in mutilated condition, the measurement is quite deceptive. 

This incarnation is always represented in a hybrid form. The name Itself, a compound of 
nara and sirfiha, is the authority for such a formation and as In the Nr-varSha type, the face is 
only that of animal and all the other parts of the body being human. 

The man-lion incarnation is mentioned in the Taittirlya Aranyaka (10,1,7)®, besides 

_____ ^ — 

Bhagavata purana, Padma purana, Siva purana, Matsya purana, Vlshnudharniottara, 

Rupamandana etc. According to the Matsya purana, the God and the demon should be shown 

fighting, with their legs interlocked. The former should appear as beirtg repeateo ' attacked by 

the tired demon, who should be shown as holding a sword and a shield'*. 

The ^ilparatna, the Agni purana, the VIshnudharmdttara and the Rupamandana also give 
the description of this incarnation. This terrific form of Narasimha is raruly represented in 
iconoplastic art in this respect, the sculpture in reference is quite significant. 

2. Parasurima (2.88 x 1.62 x 0.43 Mts.) 

He is standing in samabhanga posture. He Is two handed, Tho left hand is holding 

dhanus, while the right hand is holding battle-axe (kutara). Tim head gear is elriborate. Similarly, 

tht other ornaments are richly carved. His fore-head is adorned with Vaiariavlta mark. 

* * 

Parasurima, as his name suggests, in iconography, should hold Imttle axe (parabu) in his 
nght hand and in dasavatara slabs, he is invariably shown as two armed. However, some texts 
describe four armed variety of this image, which are very rare. In the Agni purana, we get the 
description of the four armed image of this incarnation, which carry parasu, khadga, bana, and 
dhanus The Vishnudharmottara further adds that he should be shown as w sir.ng a deer skin. 
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3. Kurma (Tortoise) (2.28 x 1.68 x 0.50 Mis.) (Plate ii) 

Carving of the kurma in this dimension is quite interesting. The root of the legend of the 
tortoise Incarnation can be seen in the ^atapatha Brihmana (vii.4.3.5) The story of kurma is 
also available in kurma puriitia Chapter"!, Mah'a purarta and Bhagavata purana^. The image of 
this avatera is generally worked out in a form which is half-man and half-tortoise, the lower 
part being the tortoise It should have four hands, two of which carry sahkha and chakra, while 
the other two are held in varada and abhaya poses. The image of kurmavatara can also be 
like an original tortoise as seen in the present case. 

4. Balarama 

He is standing irt uuimhlumga aspect, Since the image is badly mutilated, the details of 
It are mostly erasfxl However, one can make out the elaborate head gear and the nupura 
besides the beautifut ytuthU. He is wearing chennavira, vaikakshaka and muktayajhopavlta. The 
mekhala and the udHriihaiidhu are c|Uite extant. He is holding hala (plough-share) in his left 
hand. 

Balarama’s im(>ortaru:i> in the cult is proved by literary as well as archaeological data. 
The Mahabhmya refers to tt’o temple of Qariapati, Rama and Kesava, and Rima in this context 
is no other than Batararnii Prtftrrt/a// while commenting on Sutra (11.23) refers to Sankarshana, 
who Is no other than Balararrm The Brihat Sarhhita lays down that Baladeva should be shown 
with a plough-shore in ftis lianrJ, his eyes should be round and rolling, indicating his inebriety. 
He should wear only ono ring and his body should be white, like a conch shell, or moon or 
like a white lotus (Cfiapter 57, V. 36)**. Further, we also get the description of Balarima, in the 
Valkhanasagarrm, the Brihat Sarhhita, the AgnI punna etc. 

Two or four arinod varieties of this Image are described in later iconographic texts in 
which, the canopy, snaktrhond s»r»d the plough-share In one of the hands are almost invariably 
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mentioned In the present case, the plough-share can be made out althouqt) the other attribute 
is not traceable, in view of the mutilated condition of the sculpture One of the earliest 
Btihmanical images of his, is found at Mathura, which is now houstKi in Lucknow Museum and 
V S Aggarwal assigns 2nd century B.C ^ as the date to the sctilpture, 

5 . Gautama Buddha (1.77 x 1.23 x 0.28 Mta.) (Plata III) 

He is seated in padmasana. The wide opened eyes, and elongated ear lobes of this 
image are realistic. As it is exposed, the disintegration of the sand stone is quite distinct. 

The Buddha, an incarnation of Vishnu. Is counted among the ten avaiaras, but it is rarely 
worshipped in Hindu temples. The Brahmiya Silpa does not inciutle Bitcldha in the avataras of 
Vishnu It mentions Krishna in the place of Buddha. The Miirmmm rJr».%cril>f}s tfie Buddha as 
made of white stone, seated or standing, on a liort pedastal, under tlte Pipal tree, with two 
hands, usnlsha of yellow cloth, broad fore-head, long earlotxis, wider t*yes. protruding nose, 
smiling countenance, long arms, broad chest, fleshy limbs and brxly Wfierj standing, his arms 
must be made to hang down loosely. The Brlhat Samhita doscritxei him that he should have 
the arms of his hands and the soles of the feet markml witii lntu.s He fitinuld be placid in 
form. And his ears should be very short. He should be seated on a lotus, appearing as the 
father of the whole world®. 

The Agni pumna’s description of the Buddha figure contains rnt»st of the essential 
iconographic features to which the Hayaklrsha PuhcumUn adds ftrw more details. In the 
Dasavaiara slab, Buddha is almost Invariably shown standing witfi tigiit iiand in the abhaya 
pose 

6. Venugopila (2.64 x 1.45 x 0.17 Ml8.) (Plate IV) 

He is standing in ardhasamabhanga posture. He is two fuiiwJtKl He is playing on the 
flute. The esoteric sense of this flute play and the dance is tfi© supreme joy which the 
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devotees experience in moments of overflowing love, in the presence of the object of their 

devotion. The kifttamakutH with maulya man! tucked in the centre is realistic He wears Vaisnava 

mark over the forehead. The malllka kutmala hara with nayakamani in the centre, adorns the 
neck of Veriugopala. The elaborate angadaa, and the prakdstavalayas, the mani-mekhala and 
the mahjJra are Impeccably portrayed. There is an elaborate ahtarlya secured by means of 
mekhata, the tassels of wfriofi cling in the centre. Flanking Vinugopala on either side are, the 
two gopikas with cow. The yashti is quite impressive. It is unique among the sculptures 

available in this area Thu Intocjratiort of the sculpture is quite extant On either side of 

Venugopala are carved sahkha and chakra, which are Inevitable appendages to the Vaisnava 
Gods. 

7, Hanuman (2.72 x 1.16 x 0.33 Mt*.) (Plate V) 

The standing imago of Hanuman is In tribhanga posture. He is two handed. He has kept 
his left hand akimlK.) toiicfiing the waist, while his right hand is held high. His protruded eyes 
and teeth, revoal the voero jiosture, He wears ardhamakuta and vaisnava mark on the 
forehead. The prukoutavaluyuu. keytiras, bhujal^rtis and the afigukkas are quite visible He is 
wearing a beautiful kanti, kanthiibharam and vailayantl. The elaborate mekhalakalapa secures 
the ahtarlya. The varummiu adorns the image. On the right corner, sankha is carved. 

8. Kajiya KriahiM (2.93 x 1.00 x 0.22 Mts.) (Plate VI) 

Krishrra in hi:; tmtya pose is shown trampling kaflya. The kirl^makuta, kahti, 
kan^abharana, the yaHhti, mekhafa artd nupura are realistically carved. The ahtarlya is secured 
by means of mokhafa, the tassels of which dangle In the centre, tjfagakanyas, flanking 
Srikrishiw on either side, are In ahjall pose. What is interesting is the depiction of hair style 
bun, which has survived to this day. This bun hair-style Is a very old style known to India, 
right from 1st century B C., arrd It Is to be seen on the foranas of Sarichi. It was present at 
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Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, Mathura, Gandhara and at Ajarrta and persists till today, in all 
probability, it had been borrowed from some foreign country through Greece and Rome. 

According to the Silpasastra. the right foot of the l^ffya Krishna is slightly bent and the 
left raised up. Of the two arms, the left is stretched out In the abhaya posture and the right 
holds the tail of the serpent. 

9. Batuka Bhairava (2.41 x 1.^5 x 0.59 Mta.) (Plate VII) 

He is in tribhanga posture. He is four handed, the lower right hand holds khadga, while 
the lower left hand holds kapala. The upper left hand is holding trikula, while the upper right 
hand is holding kettle-drum (damaru). The anatomical features are quite proportionate and 
reveal rolling round eyes, thick lips and robust limbs. He l.s wearing kanadika, the 
kanthabharana and the kahn. The bhujaklrtis are elaborate. Besides, ifte kanthabharana, there Is 
also kapalamala. The keyuras, prakostavalayas and nupuras are artistic Irt their depiction. Such 
a huge standing nude Bhairava is usually’ found In the northern part of the country and Its 
presence at this place is quite significant. At the foot of Bhairava, there is a sunaka which is 
an inevitable appendage for such iconographic depiction. 

Bhairava, in Hindu iconography, is described as one of those terrific forms {ghm) of 
§lva. He is also known as KHabhalrava, Amaradaka and Piipubhakufmm. The Siva purm 
considers him as Lord of city of KisI and purnarufm^. Bhairava Is also described as 
Brahmailraschh^ika in some of the punms and agnmas^^. The irUattvanidhi mentions that, 
the figure of this aspect of Siva should be white In compiaxlort, liaving three eyes and foui 
arms, carrying va/ra and paraiu, In right hands and kapmla and suta In the left. The figure 
should have a Ja^akm over the head and kundalas in the ears. The deity should also bf 
draped in garments of tiger skin. 


« 
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Tlit> VislintHflhumotturu ac t oiitu dI Bhairava is typical” According to this work, Bhairava 
should have a flahhy belly n)uii(l ynllow eyes, side tusks and wide nostrils He should be 
wearing a (larland t»t '.kiilis arul .t<lt»rti(>d with sr\ake ornaments. He should be as dark as the 
rainy cloud witti Ins (|arment rf»a‘tnblitK) ttio colour of elephant’s sktn He should be possessed 
nf several arms d<'<;oratf'd with all sort), of waaf)ons and should be represented as frightening 
Parvati with snakes Homadris tli'scripiion'* of Bfiairava is much similar. Accordingly he should 
possess a grint faia* w/itfi fnotnulinq tontfi a pot belly, a garland of skulls and serpent as 
ornaments Ho has plaitiH:f h.itrs and sovnral haruls 

Three forms of Bfiaimva tuunnly Batuka Bhairava. Svarnikarsana-Bhairava and 64 
Bhairavas «ire **nvisa<>Mti“ Batuka Bfuutava is tJesenbed as nude, terrific in appearance with 
protrudinc] fatujs, rollint} aofl rounef eyes hts fiands holding objects like, khadga, a khafvanga, 
a sw/a or a kttpniu usually wearintj wotxfen sandals and often shown accompanied by a dog 
\r\ Batuka bhiiif HVti kulfhi'"* alsr* he tr. m«wrtiont«l as stark naked and riding upon a dog The 
SaradatilakH far/fni”' rfujnliorif. tliree rlittorrrnt kinds of Images of Batuka-Bhairava namely the 
SaMka, Bujatuku and fumoHik.i 

The south Indmn texts qive vatuku. a doq as vehicle, but there is no mention of dog in 
the SaradatilakH Umtra Irt actu,il rofjresrtfttjrtion however, all the details given for vatuka do not 
always agretf However, tluj i»(:ul|Jturt! of Bfiairava under reference is that of Batuka-Bhairava 
Here, the doq m sfiown lickinq at itw‘ Httvarwi ftoad held by his hand. Similar representation we 
get In the figure of Batuka BfMiirava from Benaras’** 

10. Durga-Mahisha Mardani 

It Is in mutilated condition This image of Mahishamardanl is worshipped locally in the 
name of YeHurnnia. The Imiiqe is in a very Itad shape. But one can make out the trampling 
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demon, and the head pieces of Mahisha On either side of this image are the Ohamaradhannk 
As it is mutflated, the measurement of the image is quite deceptive. 

In literature, we get references to Durga Mahisha Mardani In Bhhma parvam, i//^ 
parveun and Harh/am^^^. She is raised to a supreme position in the Divimahatmyam, a section 
of the Markandeyapum^^^ The battle between Durga and Mahishasura has been described in 
Mahlshasuramardani st^ra of the Tahtra^ra and in the Sanskrit poems of Mnyura^. 

SimHarly, the story of Durga-Mahisasura is found in the Varuhu^' and the Vamana 
puranas^. 

Durga-Mahisha mardani should plunge her trident (sufa) Into tiio neck ol tiio demon She 
should have three eyes, high breasts, a thin waist and three tjerjds in fwr boriy with her hair 
arranged in /at^akuta. The decapitated trunk of the buffallo with l)lood gushing from Its neck 
should lie at her feet, and the real asura, two armed carryirrg sword and shield, terrific In 
appearance and having knitted eye-brows should be visible, half emergcxl within the neck, The 
right leg of the Divi should be placed on her Hon, while her left log sfiould touch the back of 
the buffallo, the Hon mauling the buffallo demon. The various texts differ, mainly with regard to 
the number of arms and different kinds of weapons that the Gwldoss should possess. While 
the texts like Abhlkfiorth, ChlnSmani^. MaBKapomha", nrxt 

assign her only tm arms, the Vlshnudhamom^, the VarilmpumnH^. ttw Clmnakalp^, and 
the^wWarma SUpa ^s«.» give her as many as haenty anm. The Agni'pu^^' ml 
flttpava^^ describe both the ten and twenty armed varieties of the Goddess. The tSrm 
piaara”, however endows her with only eighteen arms. In OevI Mahatinyar!.” she Is calU 
thousand armed. Bane's Chandf 4l8ka“ refers to her bhu/avanam (forest of arms). As psrtha 
soUptuiaf representalon of Mahisha mardani In Indian art, they are varied and persWad 
through the ages, since as early as from 1st century B.C.. ist century AO 
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11. Parvatl (2.30 x 1.56 x 0.43 Mta.) (Plate VIH) 

She is standing in tribhar'm posture. She is two handed. She appears to hold lotus bud 
jn one of the hands. As far as ornamentation is concerned, she is exuberantly ornamented 
The kahti, kanthabhararia, vanamala and other ornamental decorations are realistically carved 
The ahtarTya is secured by means of mekhala kalapa. On either side of the deity are the 
standing male figures In sarnabhanga. They are having dhanus In their hands. While one hand 
is holding dhanus, the other hand is hdding the sara. This image is also very badly worn out 

12. Annapurna (1.67 x 0.92 x 0.52 Mta.) (Plate DQ 

The sculpture of Annapurna Is Intact. She is sitting in maharejaflla mudra. This sculpture 
is very badly coated with ochre and other colours, as a result of which, the details of the 
figure are not quite clear, Mowovor. tiie kirltamakuta, keyura, prakosmalaya, the mekhala, and 
the nufjoras are quite extant. Besides, she Is also having vaiiayaM mala. The ear rings are in 
disc shape, resembling Dhonrt of Bengal. There is a Slrahaohakra. The anatomical features of 
the deity are meticulously rnaintnined, It betrays firtl of life. She is two handed. The left hand is 
holding kundjka, perhaps full of payasu in It. white the right hand is taking, out the payasa from 
the kundika, with the help of Ittdie or spoon. 

In Hindu iconography, the youthftrf Goddess AnnapDrna Is of red complexion having a 
round face like the full moon, three eyes and high breasts. In her left hand, she carries a 
vessel set with rubles, containing honey. In the right hand, she holds spoon set with rubies 
containing rice. She is adorned with wristlets set with rubles, a hffra which rests gracefully 
upon her chest and many other ornaments. She may have some times as many as four hands. 
Two of her hands carry pHaa and ahkuia and the other two hands held In abhaya and varada 
poses respectively. There should also be the crescent moon adorning the crown on her head 
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ICONOGRAPHY OF BRAHMA 


-Dr. K.Padmanabha 

Although both in the later Vecf/c and PurSnIc mythologies. Brahrria is represented as a 
Creator, the latter Including hirrt in the Brahmanical trinity along with the preserver Vishnu and 
the destroyer Siva, tu) siifforsi from the burden of a tragic tale of the waning glory, in sharp 
contrast to the other two mftrnbors of the trinity, who gradually rose to the status of cult-deity. 

In the Buddhist art of Garidhara. Brahma appears In the birth-scenes of the Buddha\ or 

as a minor dMtmy aitorwllfwi on him’*. He is always depicted In the attire of a Brahmana with 

» 

one face and two arriu> SoriMjtimos. fjo a beard and often he holds a water vessel. 

A fragmentary inuign of ttwi Kushuna period in the Mathura Museum (No.2l34) carved in 
alto-relievo, shows a divinity wtiti throe faces, all of which have matted locks, tied in a knot 
and a beard. A super inriposiKl biist rises at the back of the central face. The image may be 
identified as Brahrim’’ In the Gupta fjoriod, the deity is represented by a single image in the 
Mathura Museum^ wttioh tthows a pot bellied three-faced figure — the fourth face, presumably 
at the back was rK>t stiown in alto nHievo. Thus, with the development of the refined aesthetic 
standard, the gravnsoinn d«»vu;n of ropresentlng the super-imposed face was discarded. The 
faces lave mattwl locks turt tfw central face has aJao a beprd In addition. The right hand of 
the deity is raised In utiimyaftHHira arKf the 1^ is broken. He wears a dhotf, tied at the waist 
by a girdle. The irnacin a 'muf' specimen®, since It was not usual to represent Brahma 
independently; t»o qonoriiily figures as an accessory figure. Brahmi appears in a few reliefs of 
the Deogarh tern()le, wfwro. he is threa-faced and seated on a lotus. He has only two I'lands, 
the light being held In tho ubhyamudra and the left hoWIng a ^water-vessel®. A figure of Brahma 
Is contained In a cha/tye wiraJcw at the ^Iva templa at Bhumara, where he Is seated on a 
Ic^s. The four-faced deky Is shown with tour-arma, two of which are broken. Of the remaining 
two, the right holds a lotus and the Ml a A thrae<laoed figure of Brahmi appears In a 
Mathura relief as ancrfnting tOirttlkeya®. 
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The iconographic teatures of Brahmu are desoribefJ in such car!, 
and Vishnudharmdttara From the former, wh loam that lomplos ot Bf..n'na Vv.-n> < > 'iiMrui toil m 
the Gupta period® According to this text the four-faced deity should on 
carry a Kamandalu^^ However, the Vishnadimrmothiia fjives two di’ii’i-oni (l(>-,i 
image In the first, he is said to liave four faces, four hands aiwi ti,.int*d l-oK-. ho iim 

skin of black antelope and sits in a chariot drawn liy -.wans Fl-.e^het/- dony ,s 

required to be seated on a lotus with Savitri on his loft laji'* Rut ilit> .i(‘.,ininl nt the 

Vishnudharmottara is not relevant in the present ronloxt since the Mrithiifa iinaqi' dnoci n(,( 
conform to any of its injunctions 


For his four faces. Brahma is often called Chatunnukha. CJluilutinuUi Chaliirv,il.iiu and 
Sarvatomukha^® The esoteric meaning of the four faces of ifio di«ii / n, iinfnldod in the 
Vishnudharmdttara Parana. According to this work, they stand fur tfic Inui Vtuhis, tlii’ eastern 
for the Rigveda, the southern for the Yajurveda. the western fni tfw* Stinum'dii and the 
northern for the Atharvaveda^* The water vessel in his hand ropreuonts thti universe comprising 
insentient and sentient beings’® The beard is probably a status syrnliol for the age-old 
father-figure - the Universal PItamaha. 


The concept of Brahma as Creator is. at least as old as if»‘ Voihr jinrud”' Tfic Creator 
is called by different names in the Vedic literature sucfi as Visvakarrniin. Bratimanaspati, 
Hn iMyagarbha, Prajapati, Brahma and Brahma’^. He is respunsiliUr fur tfm creation of the 
Universe and is the cause of all beings and objects’*. 

He enjoys important position in the eariy sections of tfi« epics irt as rnucfi as he was 
‘regarded as the Creator. Preserver and Destroyer', but it was lost in tha later sections’®. It 
appears that, the chief cause of decline ir his status was the growirtej cults of Visfinu and Siva 
who had become supreme gods performing the acts of creation, preservation ar»d destruction 
by themselves In the Smarta tradition, however, Brahma coutU retain the job of the Creator, 
but in other traditions he could have only an unpretentious minor niefre 
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A UNIQUE SCULPTURE OF VARAHA 


—P.Vengal Reddy 

In recent ArchannliKtu at ••xpU.ratlofv., a unic|tift stone sculpture of Varaha has been 
discovered »t •< '.utuitt^an of NalqcaKia. in Andhra Pradesh. Panagal was the 

captel city <>» fHixin f'h'Klr, of KanMtim rlorinfj 11 th. 12 th centuries A.D. and played a 
prominent roln duiiiwi tho inn.-, ..f KaKitiva*. atKl thnir successors. In and around Pangal, are 
scattered a goiJtl nurntt.*! >.i lo.r..' Miilpturo’,, Iwtsklrtt, inmple complexes known as Pachchala 
Someswara anti filiaya 'iooH-'.w.Ha imtl! l.y ihn KtuKiitru Chojas and Chilukyas of Kalyana 

respectively 

The sr:ul(>mtf (d Varatu ninfttr Mnijy war. nottowl in the fields to the west of Pangal 
town. when*, rtno'* of n i»'tnj 4 i) latlonginq lo the Kakatlya period were found. The 

scirfpture wh(t,ii oei, « n.u, ^ (i;w. int!, , was carved out of black granite stone with 

high polWh, It r. in '<t.m(fiiHj imimIioh wiUt pfo|<ortlonat« anatomical features. Small round eyes 
with eyebrow', anti '.in,ill imi*. lo; itit' jaomtfM*nl liHrturr»i» of the face, where as the snout is 
missing The luMiy of tli- '.niiptuo* r. t.irviil in rowKl (ifiafw) with a small tail. The legs are 
mutilatnd Im .• in|(»- tuwl to ttie tin(;k, the sculpture is devoid of any 

omamiiutalinri A -.01.111 iii. -|il>io tn-,fO|»!iMn i*. nlMt found on the stomach of this sculpture in 
this cwitiut i! 10,1/ ft. in.n!i».tifti Hi.it .1 till} .i;ul|ituni of rat, alongwith a life sized Ganisa 
Image of Knl.iti/.i itt iiistl a.i'. .iKo di'i* rivnied in ifu* fields of Pangal, which were shifted to 
the local muMfum Itif ir.*iini. ii( ot pf.y*.ioqnoniy Varatia bears close resemblance to the rat 
just menlinn.'rl .il.o..‘ li.i-. c, du* only f>i.«;n which reported such unique zoomorphic 
sculpture;., of Vanitm nnif uf .r. no uilinr iwanif^nn of Ibis kind are reported so far elsewhere 
In Andhra Prado'.li 

In Inrlui, th»* of tnntaung ftm earth goddess by Varaha from the ocean, 

represeniod in fie,. tii.'noni'.(f.lH( ,«vl tiybraJ forms of a human, having a boar head in various 
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forms viz., Adivaraha. Bhuvaraha, Yajnavaraha, Pralayavaraha and Mahavaraiin in theriographic 
formulae, is mentioned in various Puranas viz., Silpa and Agarna texts, ricjiit from 6th century 
A D. onwards^ The carving of the image of Variha in exclusivri l:)oar form is recommended by 
an early medieval text i e Vishnudharmottara'^ and a late medieval Silpa text callijd Silparatna^ 

Varahavatara often finds mention in the inscriptions of the Cftalukyus, Kakatiyas and 
Vijayanagara rulers'^, while describing and euiogising the valour of tfie kings and compared to 
the great incarnation of Vishnu. It also occurs as royal insignia on severrrl coins and seals® 
The boar as an incarnation of Vishnu is also carved in the Dasavatarst panels, on the 
Prabhamandala of Vaishnavite sculptures of Chalukya, Kakatiya and Vijayanatjura periods. This 
practice of carving Varaha as incarnation of Vishiju in animal form can he trarxxl to the Gupta 
period A standing colossal Variha figure with its snout upraised, is Known from Erar/', followed 
by another such figure of the same period, decorated with gods and saints frjimd at Apsad^ in 
Bihar Sculptures of Varaha carved In human form are also knrrwn from Dudfii®, Vlhara^ 
Khajuraho'’°, Jhalawal’’ and Nagapur^^ all datable between 8tfi and iptfi rsintunrss A.D. 

In Andhradisa. sculptures of Vaiiha find place in the DnmmiUiin panels in /oomorphic 
form since Cha^ukyan period’^ Then come the Dasavatam panels carved on tfii‘ ceilings of the 
Sun temple and Papanasi group of temples at Alampur'^ built by tfie Chalukyas and 
Rastrakutes The adhis^na of the Bhimi^vara temple at Vranulavada built l>y the Vomulavida 
Chalukyas (8th-9th C.AD) was decorated with Da.4miUm figurrrs arnoru, wfiich Varaha is 
pmminently carved^® However, the sculptures of Mataya and Knmm in animat form occur at 
Kalelvaram^® and SrikUrmam as avafiras of Vishnu. The main tempirr r)f Simhactialam is 
dedicated to Lord Vishnu in Variha^’' form and hence nartuxl as Vurtifia Laksfimi Narasimha. 
The niches in the walls of the temple contain sculptures of Kmihmmtm, and Bhuvaraha. In 
the first example, the human body has a boar head with four fiands. standing in Alldhasana. 
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The Bhuvaraha t.ciilptuK* i-- m '.ntiiwi puMiin* witl) Bhuclevi seated on his left lap The boar face 
of the go<l ^ hirm-d >owaf<l% I**fi He fws four hands. 

During tho KaKativa I'urioff a;. fSawD.in Ijncumiu predominant, we do not come across 
many such s(:ui|»turi*s nf Var.iha i .tfvinl indnpnndtnitly However, the PrabhavaIJs of Vishnu 
images are invariably <l«*< 'trail'd with rmiiiatiirc' forms of Varaha carved in both liuman and 

animal forms' 

To condiKir*. It tan Im %.ik 1 tfiat Ifin stailrrturn of Varaha is generally carved along with 
other avatkriiti ttf I <*id Vi'.bnu nti-, •.tailiJfurn ttf Varaha in the round, occurs for the first tme, 
carved probafily tfuriruj ifm Kaf»aii\a timm* in. tfuriruj 11th-12th centuries A.D. Perhaps, the 
sculptors mighf f‘'‘vn drawn in'.pii.itmn from otfinr nxamplos like the rat sculpture at the same 
place and tfm MnP.yu <‘f Kalf-.waearn, of tfin same period. Thus from all aspects, this 

sculpture of Varalui m dm touorf f. unigiin m si/u. treatment and ornamentation, delineating 
delicate t;raftMnatv,.l»ri of Ifm .trii -l’. of ilm m.*di{»val pnrIotJ in Andhra de^a. 
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GUILDS OF ARCHITECTS AND SCULPTORS IN ANDHRA 

^ £ Sivanagi Reddy 

Silpis or architects who belonged to a general class of artisans in the social hierarchy, 

were responsible for sculpting Idols and constructing religious edifices in early Andhradi^ The 
term si/pa’ in architectural parlance has a wider connotation, which includes various crafts, 
skills and occupations. The earliest reference to the term iifpa occurs in the Samhitas^ and 
Bfahmanas^. Rlgv^a"^ mentions fakshaka (carver), rathakara{chanot maker) and kamiara 
(blacksmith). In course of time, the takshakaa transformed their techniques and helped in the 
growth of art activity, when stone came Into use during the early historical times. Arthasastra 
mentions various typa.s of artisans engaged In building activity during the Mauryan period For 
instance, Vardhaki meaning ‘Chief Architect' Is mentioned in the same text® In the early 
epigraphs. Silpa was mentioned as ^llakarmanta or Sallakarma^ and S/7p/s as rupakara, 
hllavadhaki, avesanln and rupadaksa 

In Andfiradbsa. the earliest silpa activity is found in the statue menhirs, and 
anthropomorphic figures of the megalithic period. The statue menhirs® representing male and 
female figures were carved and erected infront of the dolmens, as noticed In Warangal and 
Khammam Districts Anthropomorphic figures® with round head and curved outward shoulders 
were found in Chittoor and Anantapur Districts. These evidences prove beyond doubt that the 
practice of sculpting human figures out of stone, began during the late phase of protohistoric 
Xndhra. 

There are copious references to sculptors and architects in the inscriptions of early 
Andhrade^. An inscription at Nagarjunakonda^® mentions 'Sllavaddhakis'- stone workers while 
the Jaggayyapeta^^ inscription mentions an avesanin- a foremen of sculptors. A label inscription 
reading tuluchuvannji^^ meaning rock carver, scooper, engraver or quarryman has come to light 
from Keesaragutta, near Hyderabad datable to 4th-5th centuries A.D. From 7th century A.D. 
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onwards, structural temples began to be constructed on a lan.jc .scaUi Architocts during this 
period seem to have had their professional guilds Inscriptions fr the Pairtadu area of Guntur 
District inform us about a famous line of architects who built s imo tr^rnplos in tfie area. They 
were first mentioned in an inscription from Ayyangaripalem datablt* to Vtli ct'ntury A.D, It states 
that the temple of Jalapi^ was built by one Kalgarabhariinanharya’*, oonsidered as an 
ornament of the stone workers and was an expert and master sculptor at Jalaposwarapuram, a 
centre of learning. A good number of inscriptions datable to tfio (mriod iMJlween 7th and loth 
centuries A D provide many names of sculptors and architaots among wfiicti aro several label 
inscriptions reading ‘Sri Utpattipidugu’^^ from various places. By tUv sidrj of tiieso labels is a 
line drawing of an instrument whose tip is conical, carvtKl on a rli;,c. rosoinblirtfj a battle-axe. 
The disc is finally fixed to a rod, which, in turn has a fiandiu fixed u> fist, t<j operate the 
instrument on a rock or stone Recently, one more such lalrol was tJiscovortHf from a natural 
cave at Regonda in Warangal District’®. Literally the term Phiupu means tfiuntJerbolt, and 
Utpatti - creation, caused by Sri - a honorific or the? tiead > f tf»* nculptors, Mukundarao’® 
opines that the instrument accompanied by the labels, might be si sign manual of tfie office or 
the guild of Sculptors or Architects. 

Medieval inscriptions of Andhrade^a also provide information on th * guiltls of architects 
and sculptors, called Panchinarfivaru^'^ , which starxis for tfie arlinan clasH w.., Brazier, 
Blacksmith, Carpenter, Goldsmith and Stone Carvers, whoso origin wat» tra ;ed to tfm legendary 
Vi^vakarma in Karnataka, these five artisans aro ktiown as PnnehnU’*^ Inscrlfrtions from 
Bhimavaram,’® Panchadharla, Simhachalam.®’ Sri Kurmiim,*'*' and Amaravuti rotor to 
Pafichahanam varu or Panchanam varu, Pafichall, Panohmt ancf PnnrtuuH Tfto Amaravati 
inscription informs us that, the sculptors' community fiad its own aitMimirfy*’'’ A Bfiirnavaram 
inscription mentions that one Kaie Surichiry belonged to Piinohanuni Vutui, who constructed 
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the local temple The abovfi refercnuifjs lead us to believe that Pahchanam varu was a guild of 
artisans comprising of fivts classes, in whicli sculptors and architects find place 

It IS interestir»g to find that, for the first time, a term ‘Saraswaiigana' referring probably to 
a guild or group of arcjftitncts/sculptors. irt an epigraph inscribed on a pillar, in the mandapa of 
Chalukya Bhimavaram ttmiplo in West Godavari District^®. In this eulogical inscription datable to 
1097 A.D.. two Silpis vi/,. VUldhachary and his brother Mallachiry, are described as ‘bees at 
the lotus feet of Sarmwnti gum (of, Saraswatiganapadapahkaja bhramara) along with other titles 
such as Birudurimnicfiitputm, Birudumaru Nirghata and Saraswaft gana manorahjana le, pleaser 
of the hearts of tfie SiintuwitUqHrhi So far, this is the only inscription that mentions the guild 
of sculptors callfifl .Viiraswefitjarta Many scholars^® who worked on the guilds of Andhradesa 
do not mention tins A sirnilitr reference is however noticed from the contiguous region of 
Karnataka, The late Cfialtikya and Hoyasala records mention the term Saraswatlganadasa, a 
guild of the stjrvants of GcKldoss Saraswatl. S.Settar opines that Saraswatlganadasa seems to 
have confined its activity to the later Chalukyan area. Another inscription which provides similar 
reference to Saraswuti gana corttes from Posavur which describes Padmoja, a Chilukyan artist 
as a bee at tlut lotus font of the Saraswatl gana.(cf. Saraswatigana Padapankaja bhramara) 
From this, it can tx? Haiti tfwit tiui Saraswatigaria of Karnataka might have had its branch at 
Bhimavaram Itjokint) tifter tfu? construction of temples or the persons mentioned in the 
Bhimavaram inscrifrtion migfrt have migrated from Karnataka or affiliated to the Karnataka office 
or an indepondotit asstrciation of architects and sculptors who had a separate office at 
Bhimavaram The fionoriftc titles of Viddachary and Mallachary mentioned above and the suffix 
achary also leatl.s us to conclude that Bhimavaram had an office of artists of high order 
particularly experts in temple fruilding activity In medieval Andhradesa 
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AGRARIAN REUTIONS IN ANDHRA 

DURING MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


—Dr.V.Yasoda Devi 

Inlroductlon 

Aiirit.iilUin* had ihi< prinfi{)al u<-f.upatifin of thft bulk of the population in Andhra 

during itu* afif.mtU .r. wrll ,v. fimdiMval pcruKis It continues to be so in the modern age, 
though to .» to*. .Of df(if*‘i*, (hir to ifin application of new appliances at every phase of 
cultivation Aodh(.idi*’.a lo iht< mt.flinv.jl [mtiikI wa*. uruier the enlightened rule of the Kakatiyas, 
the Hi*fltlif. .fod Itio Hay.r. ifi(‘ f a'4nfn Cluilukyas and the Eastern Gangas, and several 

subsidwry dvna .tn-, M.niy of ffic.o dyn.iMins ni,g(n or minor, evinced keen interest in the well 
being ot thoe '.ohioft*. .r. ’.oon from tin* hundrods of inscriptions in Sndhradesa. For instance, 
the Rfsldi*. a’.'.oinorl Un* fiilo-, /Vw/.io.ifipa/arwh/wm/a, and Pralaparipalanachatura in their 
in.s(:rif»lioM*, ' 

Ihi'M* ’,«%<•(, ii iHM fiptjufv. hoth top|«'r plain grarrts as well as stone epigraphs, show 
how ttw* Kak.niy.r. .»*d dio H'lldr. w**o» d»*vot«id to tho implementation of the injunctions of 
Hotnadn*. (>,«n.»k.md.« tiuw tlm R(‘ddi'. tiy ovofthrowing the Muslim rule in Andhrade^, restored 
the Brahmin ,i(//.»/Mf.o. to thoif taiginal tfwmtr:. iif. irndfir the Kakatiyas and rehabilitated hither- 
to difstodotl viii.iijn*. tfiiMi tjfani ol many Irosh m/itifimis entitled the Reddis to the epithet 
Nii>!‘JtthiMuHUii>,Ui,u.f^t,f,tnh/ 10 ihoif pra%*ifJ( in lm»crifitions The rulers took pride in stating that 
they nnjoyod l.ini(idiifo itu* iouhImo loft over, after the allotment of lands to temples and 
Bratifninh‘ Inra.fipiuuv. ’.hoA iiow llwt tnlin.**, memtiers of ruling families, nobles, affluent 
individual}*, nH<n,haoi »|ijild'. .mwI •*(»kl«*rv tiy their grants of lands to temples and Brahmins, 
helpod the fnrmaiwm of .n/m/won, and villar|t*«. faying of gardens and parks and construction 
of irrigiitloruil work*. f*mti a** caiutlf* wells etc. and promoted agriculture. Tillers of the 

sol con>itrtiiti*<f thn ftf.ti wnalih aiKl iiwn fwiwer Gi tfie country, 
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Agrarian Relations in Sndhra - The agrariati relations, fall utulor the following heads 
namely (a) Relationship between the ruler and the ruled (b) lancf {jr'»>f!' ff»f (i) the promotion 
of scholarship in its various disciplines and (2) religious institutions witft tiioir complexes (c) 
gradation of land on the basis of fertility (d), variation of crops rairiud in cultivable land (e) 
plant, -n of gardens of flowers, fruits etc., (f) land sutvoy:, oonduciiHl unti lanrf measures used 
for fixation of revenue (g) land tenures and taxes on land (li) import, met' of Irrigation and 
excavating of tanks, wells, canals, and modes of raising watei to finUJ:,. .,nd (i) provision for 
repair of irrigational works when they fell out of use. 

(a; Relationship betweer e ruler and the ruled ■ All l.ifid heloiejud to tfie State and 
the ruler had rights to grant la-vIs to individuals for indlvkluat ownt'rsfiip or common or joint 
ownership'* and to temples and nuithiif:, for cultivation and irritjational purpose^. When the ruler 
wanted to donate the lands owned f)y Individuals to tempk's, ia* (lurcfias.ed Irorn them and 
donated thorn For example, Katayavima purchased Tadakaluru and praotHl it as Gopavaraifi 
’. God Gopinatha®. The donees, including tfie Brahmins and ifit* lumpin', iiotti were exempt 
tiwin all kinds of teixes but had to stick to the stlf)ulatlnns of tf»* donated ' inds regarding the 
discharge of their duties and services. They had to undergo !,nr»ou:. |>urti%hmonts in case of 
lapses 

(b) Land grants : Land grants to Brahmins anti tempUtN wme known Bathmadeyas 
and Devidoyas in early period and nc)nifmras and DomkuhtdtuN or />nva/i/JO{/as in medieval 
period. The lands granted as some agraharas, witfi vlllatje.s as qnima qmiut grants**, free from 
I't taxos and with eight rights of enjoyment, were rneafrt for the prtjmotion of learning in 
' ''< ut dociplir\es as Vicf/c lore and astrology, astrorumry, poetry, rttetluane etc. The lands 
doriut 'd to temples and mapas, dharmasattras and vuihMUrna almiKl at prtimoting religion and 
cii, All these different types of land grants, were, no doubt, an inoentlvtt for intensive and 
• '-ns 'o agriculture and horticulture by raising a large variety tjf (;rop« and growing many 
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kinds of gardoMS Tho oxumpiion of temple lands from ta>ation^ was a further concession to 
the tenants to l>o tiuiro devoted in their task of cultivation 

(c) Gradatioft of land or» the basis of fertility and yield and the number of crops raised 
in a year ■ Uinrl wtis divKlfxl into various grades for purposes of assessment and fixation of 
revenue to the State. Tfte broad attcJ widely prevail nt divisions of land were (a) arable or 
cultivable lartd and (l>) urw.ultivatjle land The arable lands were sorted out into wet lands and 
dry lands®. Tfio torrm* imtd In inscriptions for wet lands are nlrunela, varibhumi, madikuhtalu, 
kdavapolamu (HipuMiurni, lalnkshetra, cauka bhiimt, kllparru of selakam (land) etc, wfiere as 
dry lands are mentioned as kora, vollpolarnu, RevadIbhumI, garuvu bhumi, meiparru of selakam 
land, metta nofn, kuiu ((ittr'dtjns) etc, The wet lands were horizontally divided into (a) high level® 
(b) medium and (c) low itjvjjl lipids and further into (1) good soil (2) medium soil^° and (3) 
low soil lands Tho unoultlvaWe lands fell into two divisions namely pasture lands and waste 
lands. 

(d) Varifjty of crufts misod In cultivable lands Paddy, with a variety of grains and 

sugar-cane worn tho main wet crops. ChandavBu and Talagadadfvi had abundant wet lands, 

suited for th«t tatltivatiort of wet crops. Gudlmetta produced blackish red sugarcane, besides 

paddy’\ In Nolloro, woll ktu'wti for its special variety of paddy, were raised two to three crops 

in a year and oru* siich crop Is mentioned as hot weather crop in inscriptions Dry croj. 

were raised in Pairtad tinti Marellaslma. The fourteen kinds of grains grown in Marellasima wer- 
* ♦* ’ 

millets, hoisncfram, sitijalu. mi gratn, arlgalu, green gram, jonnalu, castor oil seeds, blacf jmm, 
Ragulu, chollii, bobbarlufftlack species of pulf-c-s). cotton, and chandalu (pulses from leguminas 
plant)’®. SrlnStha mentions the ly crops grown In Palnid in his cHaW verses’^. In the Nellore 
region gingelly, flex and karujortna (a variety of maize) were raised in dry lands ® 

. (e) Plantation of gardens of flowers, fruits etc. Like gift of land and building of 

temple, laying a park or garden was considered as one among the Saptasafitanas , that is , 
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the seven nentorious acts of an individual. So. from the king to the Hf>rvant. all classes of men 
vied with one another, singly or collectively, to raise and maintain rjardens and parks and 
donate them to temples, to sen/e their various needs and for pufjlic utilities'' 

(1) Flower gardens - Flower gardens for supply of flt)wers and flowtir cjarlands to 
temples and provision for their maintenance by land grants, find frortuent nieniittn in inscriptions 
of every region in /SJndhradesa They are mentioned as BrincUmiiuwi, Brind.tvummtnta in 
inscriptions of Sarpavaram, Simhachalam, Pithapuram etc , and P</.S'//pa/afofa. Putota and 
Pushpavanath in records from Draksharama, Srisailam. Bliiinavartun etc At Clu>palapalle. 
Rajamallayadevaraya raised a flower garden called Rajarnalla after him in a fjint of one 
hundred kuli of land'® Several instances of allotment of sites It) intiividutilt. for rai.sinq flower 
gardens are known from inscriptions 

(2) Fruit Gardens Gardens of fruits also find mention In in.s{;rtptit)tis. Ihougit not so 
frequently as the gardens of flowers., Common gardens with flowtrrs and fruits as well as other 
trees are also known from inscriptions'®. Mostly all those gardens, larcp* an<i small, were 
donated to temples While at Srisailam and Pithapuram were rjardens of fruiir*. !»t Talagndadivi, 
fruit trees were together with trees of flowers. Mango gardtiiis anti mantjti loptis were in 
abundance at Pahchadharala®®, Konidena, Nellore and Cfiepalapalle GartJen.s of plantain, 
banana, rose-apple along with mango trees at Pahchadharala and of )a<.kfruit in Gudimetta are 
mentioned in inscriptions^' At Chepalapalle, mango tofM? oxtentfofi over 200 kali of land, and 
jack fruit tope in a land of 20 kuli. 

(3) Arecanut, Betel, coconut gardens etc : Many gardens of arecanut. betel leaves, 
coconut and palmyra, with the extent of area and the number of trees specifitKl, find mention 
in inscriptions At Anahtarama in the vicinity of Driksharama, VolanaticlitxJa II purofm-sed a site 
for planting one hundred arecanut trees; his minister Kottaruvu Errarm made a gift of land-site 
(patta) - for laying a garden of 2000 arecanut trees, and a sett! (irovided for a garden of 1500 
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arecanut trees. Doth at Anantarama Arecapalm trees figure in the gardens at Gudimetta Betel 
gardens were in al)unciatice in the area about Diikshiiima A plantation of 460,000 coconut 
trees is mentioncKl in a rer^ord from Pithapuram. Surapareddi's garden of one thousand coconut 
trees was at Anantarama. Kottaruvu Errama's garden of coconut trees was at Bapatia Coconut 
palms flourished in tiat ftirtile gardens at Pahchadharala A palmyra grove at Siripuram is 
inontioned in a r<!c;<)rci‘’'' of Volanati Choda II. 

(f) Land Ktirvoys anti land measures : Land was the primary source of revenue to the 
State and fianr;n for its sr'ttloment. periodical surveys were held from time to time These were 
carried on in Iftn rniqn of Kulottuncja I of the Chalukya-Cholas and Ganapatideva and 
Prataparudra of tin- Kakaiiy.as. .tnd subsequently under the Reddis When Arinbadiva was ruling 
as a nominal fruKlatory of Prataparudra, he ordered for a land survey of Pottapinadu which was 
carried on by Pr'ddinayfrka*’* Accordingly, lands were measured and classified into different 
categoria.s, on tfro basiK of fertility, Tfio measurement of land was done with a pole of twelve 
fathoms lonci Taxes were duly levied and collected. 

Land war. r.urveyed and revenue settlement was made in five villages in 
Ammanabrdliislma in Sri4»ilat}huml during the reign of Prolayavema Reddi In this instance the 
land wah moiihuntl liy .1 f>oU* of sixteen fathoms^^. On pasture lands, grazing tax called pullan 
was collected fry tfie TolutjU'Cfitilas of Nellore, and subsequently by the Reddis The land 
ineasuo's. vi/ tumu. fiutti, tiuiiUiru and nivartana in vogue during the Kakatiyan period^®, were 
contiiuied by ttu* Rerldis Wet Linds were measured by tumu, and the dry lands by putt^, the 
tax on the former was koni, while the tax on the latter was puttipahihdi, l/4th and l/5th of 
botfi th <5 landn was colUrctetJ as revenue and also 1/16 of the produce of the remaining 3/4th 
land tiritl i.Kjtfi of tfui produce of other villages. The village staff collected the land tax and 
payment was rnatli? either in kind or cash, A share of the produce of land constituted the 
payment In kind, tlie payment in cash is supported by the references to treasuries - central. 
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provincial and local m inscriptions. A variety of land measuras occur in rtjoords kunta or guhta 
was common in Rayalasima. Among dasaka^^, kuchchala, tulMndhn. kiuxn. drona, gdcharma, 
go/ru, kuli and marturu, kuchchela was common in oircars. and drnnn'''^ In Kaliriga Andhra. 

(g) Land tenures ■- A few types of land tenuns prcvaintu in m(Kfit‘val period, are 
indicated in inscriptions (1) Pannasa: The term pantmuugahitHp is usn<l aloruj with siddhayamu, 
that is, suvarnadayamu which means income in gold It sutjtjnsts ifiat it rrrfnrs to a separate 
category of income, not included in the general cateqrrry f>f midhudnyamu, pertinent to a 
certain kind of land tenure. Earlier scholars had mistaken it for a unit of measurement while 
others differed from them^®. (2) Prabhumanyamu : Tfris term i,s applied to tfre land granted by 
the State for the personal requirements of a subordinattt ruler Ttuf jmrmanent and hereditary 
nature of this kind of tenure is clear from the Annama.sannjdratn rrtcord, whicft ordains that the 
lease was to continue, irrespective of the vicissitudes of season, acts of kincjs and God and 
excess of rain and drought®®. (3) The Nayahkara system' Tftis fiystrrm was |)tHHJdo feudalistic in 
nature by Which the tenant receiving land from the kirtg war. bourwl to serve him with a 
specified quota of army in times of war. The soldiers arttl {.ervartts of tfir* King were paid their 
salaries in the form of lands l.e. salary lands®’. 

(h) Irrigation Irrigation always recelvtjd the atterttion of the Statrr fr)r the progress of 
agriculture. It has also religious sanctity so much so that offlcdals as welt rts private Individuals 
were competing with one another in their anxiety to excavairr tank!., (;ore>trut:t ofiannels, dig 
wells and ponds, raise reservoirs, springs, lakes arxJ sluices etc Tar>k digrjtng was considered 
as one among the saptasahtanas, that Is, the seven kinds of offsprirtg, to be achieved by an 
individual. A few sfokas from Mahabharata cited at the close r>f an inscriptitJiP dealing with 
the building and dedication of the tank Santanasagara. explain tfte nterit accrued by digging 
tanks and the motive behind tank building. They exhort tfiat the deities, fatfiers. artgels, snakes, 
demons and spirits live In water; and animals, birds, artd human beings drink water from the 
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tanks and so the buiUK^rs ac<?tiirr> merit equal to that of performing A^amedha sacrifice, at 
which their fathers ar»d cirandfathers rejoicod. So, impelled by sheer motives of humanitarianism 
besides religious motives, indivkluals constructed tanks near temples and in villages In tank 
building, twelve constituettts and six faults were to be observed, according to sastras, as 
described in the Porumarnilla insfiription <A 0. 1369) of Bhaskara Bhavadura^. Porumamilla Tank 
was celebratet! for its sui>j)iy of water to fields in the empire of Vijayanagar 

Tanks were ttxcavated, from which water was diverted to fields, by digging channels or 
canals. For example, water was diverted from Peddacheruvu and Jaganobbagahda channel to 

t f s 

Santinasagaram tank’^ At Talaqadadivl. the water from the tanks in the vicinity is said to have 
inundated the ftaddy attd sttqnr cane fltilds. Apportionment of water was done to facilitate equal 
distribution of water tt) finitia With the rivers Godavari, Krishna and Penna and their tributaries, 
tanks, artificial lakes, chi»nt«*ls. and fiuge wells, there was no water problem in the coastal 
region, except in Palnad atxi Komlavklu areas. A common saying in Telugu implies that long 
ropes were rrerxlwl for drawing water from wdls In Kohdavldu: and the ropes with double that 
length had to tie u.srKJ to draw water from the wells In Palnad®®. 

There were htap? tar>kJ, on the top of the hill of Kondavidu, one leading to another, so 
that when the first tank was full, tho second received its supply and similarly the third tank 
This system of Irrkpttlon during the time of fle^dls Is similar to the irrigatlonal system of the 
Rayas of Vljayantujar Sraire tanks mentioned In Inscriptions are - (1) the tank at Vemavaraifr®^ 
which supplifKl water ttj tho paddy fields (2) Komaragirisamudrarh at Muhjalur® (3) 
Santinasagara®^^ at Phirar'^glpurarh (4) Qo'^rdhanasamudram at Appapuraifi, meant for the 
satisfaction of 84 lakhs rjf live«. Including birds, cattle and humanbeings'*®. (5) Cho^samudram 
and Vimasamudram at Moileru*’ (6) Tank at BaddepudI (7) Tanks at Lingamgunte (8) 
Prolasamudram (9) Tftree tanks at Chaiidl (10) Tanks on Malj^dri (li) Tank near Bhimunikolanu 
(12) Chodasamudram at TalagadadM (13) Bhimasamudram at Vadlakurru (14) huge tank of 
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Dronasamudram at Narnepadu (15) Tank at Chwvarann (16) Two tanks at Marripudj (i 7 j 
Brahmasamudram at Timmapuram (18) many tanks at Sattanapallo (19) Bassamudram near 
Budapur"^^ (20) Ganapasamudram and Kuppasamudram (21) Mahadevitataka at Macherla (22) 
Chagipotasamudram at Gudimetta"^ (23) Mallasamudram and Gandasaituidruni at Nadindla^** 
(24) Rompicheruvu alias Pankatatikapura at Rorhpicherla^® (25) Tarnarachuruvu at Pedaganjam''® 
(26) Rudrasamudram and Rattasamudram at Nudurupadu (27) Virasagarain nnar Panchadharala 
(28) Bhimasamudram at Nidadavole (29) Viddarajacheruvii at Guntur (30) Tattk of Mhnkaditya 
and Tank of low caste people near Jayantanarayanapura ayrttlnmi*^ (31) Ktxidip.iticfieruvu at 
Jalur (32) Tank near Ankipalle built and constructecJ l>y Quotfn Ti|)f)ali Dtivi (33) 

Gangasamudram at Siddhapuram (34) Siddhasamudram at Srisfillarn'**' (35) Amljasamudram at 
Odili and Utukuru (36) At Kanuparti, Ammapudicheruvu, Yekarajucttnruvii urut Pulichervu (37) 
Tank at Chilamakuru (38) Svarnalacheruvu and Tamaramadugu at Ntillori* (39) Rjictttjruvu and 
Vilpulacheruvu at Kivali (40) Chinta cheruvu and Elamanchigunta at Tinmiasanuidrarh (41) 

Tande Tank at Ayyavaripalle (42) Diviyarirl alias Kamalamahadnvlpirtttjri at Cfinpalufjalle®^ (43) 
Toiidaiman tank (44) a huge tank at Kohdapalle etc. 

Wells were dug for every house in Addanki and KorVlavidu, undnr tftu rule of 

Prolayavema At Kaiidukur, a fresh water well with stone rovottnnrit .irKi a .stepped well at 
Chundi were built by Minister Kommana®\ In Kondavidu were thror* wolln r.alled Lankalabavl, 
Kanyakala Bavi. and Jaddigala BavP. Nellore had fourteen wells incliKlInr) Venuilasottibavi or 
Vimalanuyi on the south®®. 

References to ponds are fewer than wells In Inscriptions. Many putitic ponds or baths 
were constructed during the reign of Kumaragirl, at Kondavidu and other places. A pond 

figures in the Nudurupadu inscription. A pond at Konidena®* was dug t>y a minister, Possibly 

the several guhtas figuring in records are ponds, as termC like samudrarh arwJ tHtHka apply to 

* 

tanks Some of the channels figuring In the records are (1) Jaganobbayunda channel, as a 
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feeder to Sat>t.Hui.a<|ar.i. tuuiuul afl.-f a title of RachavomH, (2) channoli, from the rivulets 
piteru artii Vart^ru lH>th tributaries of thr,' M.UMtru. flowiruf into th« ( 3 ) a canal from 

the Rivt-'f Krinlma is (.uinbiit««l witlr Kaveri*"'*' (4) Vainsacifiara utaumel at Kollipaka^^ ( 5 ; 
fJandivarma cMaonnl to f'orlasarnutlr.tin lartK (fJf IruJurn channel at Pentrala (7) Rayasahasratnalla 
channel ntrirMHl after a ml*' of Attibadovtt. by PeiKlinayakn at Lepaka and Gahdapehdira 
channel tit Tadtrpaka*"'^ Kat.miarnddi of Prcilt htul a role irt constructing the former channel from 
Antarfjarujtr anti the latter at fari.tpaka (B) Many channels at Proli were the work of Katama 
RfHjdi'’”' ft) At Ni'lloo- woiM many (.atuils tlutj from PevNW and (10) at Chepalapalle, a big 
channel namnd aflm Kainalainatiarlrtvi was built 

A few rosi'ivoirs am riwntionntl in inscriptions (1) the reservoir near Kandukur was the 

work of the niini.ti'i Kutnttuina'' ' (1^) rnservoir on the hill at Bellariikonda and (3) an artificial 

reservoir hall way up tfii- lull to VtniiKond;/'* 

Like rnrairvoif. ■.oinc spnrttj'i natural anti artificial, are mentioned as supplying water to 

reservoirs For (•Xiinifjh' r»n thn top of tiui Kortciavldu hill are many springs, a perennial spring 

on the to|i) of bollamkonda. •intl anothnr at Vinukonda . 

As rn(}i»rd% laki's Kollnru waf 4 th<j largest fresh water lake in the world®^ There was a 
huge arttficuil lakn at Dharan.kota 

Also sluK.C’, to tanks for supfiiy of water to lands, find mention in inscriptions They are 
(1) a sluice in tfto finld lutar PItfmpur (?) a sluice to the Podasamudram tank by Nandivarma 
and (3) a sluit n to tin* tank at Toniterrtanad by TIkkyadeva . 

(i) Mnttt{,>ds of irrigation. provtotaH-for repair of irrigational works and water rates - 
Picota was usikI for raising water tm agriculture. The remains of picota at Kondavidu are 
reminiscent of this mntfuxl of irrigation®®. There are inscriptional references to the construction 
of bunds and embankments to tanks and repairs to them. For instance, the bund across the 
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Bhogavati stream on the north-western side of the Mallikajuna temple at Srisailarh was 
reconstructed and gifted with the tank, to the God for raising flower garden®®. Many 
embankments were built by Kolanu Katamaniyaka, and embankments to Komareru, a local 
stream by the Chilukyas of Plthapur. The Matsya records mention embankments to the tank of 
Mahkaditya and tank of low caste people When the tank at Utukuru, built by the Reddls of 
Odumur became dilapidated, it was repaired by Arhbadeva and named as Arfibasamudram after 
him®^. The prevalance of water rate for fields is clear from the survival of the tradition that at 
Kohdapalle tank®®, whenever the neighbouring villagers took water from it for their fields, they 
used to drop a coin into it as payment. 
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iron smelting centre of late medieval times at 

KONASAMUDRAM, NIZAMABAD DIST. 


—D.LMSastry 

Konasamiiriram ,i awJ inrriatiHl v»Hiit|« is situated in the midst of a picturesque 

valley, envelOi>p<Hf Ijy .» i iwun tjf hilir, all rcniml and a thick forest. It is 20 kms south of 
Kammarapalli. a Marulat t»»*ad(ji4i»ri«tr’4 nn thn iJighway that connects Jagityal and Armoor. It is 
approachaWe t)y lius wtft»*r frnrn Arrnonr nr Kammarapalli. 

The vatiMV. wtinm thn nf ihn laid metJleval times is situated, is 1 to half sq.km in 

extent. Its wnM in t‘«ht and north to south. The elevated portion of the valley 

Is confined to luwtli .ir«l wm!>i. whiln itwj Icaw lyirtfl area with a large tank on the north-east 
extends toward!^ nast uckI »oiJih Tfwi rkdi sofl- cover in the low tying area fed by tank waters 
facilitates crop fj«itiftrri;« faicit m* rice and pulses to grow, while the upland area is being 
cultivated waft rniUrn. |»war, ttirmaric etc. The htls all round bearing local names viz. 
Umgutta(the north wnM, attd nortft eastern one); Porugutta and BaJapalagutta(the western 
side ones); Kondartkiilatitmaftiio suiAhern one) and ljej;;^ 0 Utta(on the western one) and a thick 
forest cover witli wild life noi only naturally fortifies the village but also provided ample and 
varied resources The ftouse tyjM»N. cultures and traditions of the folk are akin to adjacent 
Maharashtra Stale Th<» fUjtarby presotA day towns, Just mentioned are as much connected with 
bus facility to SortAaty city an to H^erabad. The rocks of the hills provide ample building 
material. Baiapalodutta hill provides ample sheet rock and slabs for writing material. Potugutta 
and the adjacent itHI appear to ftavo Iron content In the rock. The common floral species of 
the forest horn are Teak , Veegisa. Maddl, Veepa. Tumnna and a particular plant with abundant 
leaf content Avaitabitity rxf the tatter piant^eaf In plenty, made the loca/s develop a cottage 
cigar leaf cover{t>eedi leaf) Indutary. 
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extends further east. The platform, in red burnt earth, is confined to southern portion of the 
trench and it is 90 cm. wide and 4 m.long On the northern side of the platform just referred 
to, is located a pit with a slag deposit on the north-western portion of the trench. A charcoal 
pit with a diameter of 50 cms. and a depth of 70 cms. is located in the northern portion of the 
trench. Nearby is an open stone built hearth, as shown in the plan. The soot deposit, charcoal 
deposit and iron slags, crucibles etc. are collected for laboratory test. The furnace appears to 
have extended for at least two metres towards east and 2 mts. towards west. Thus the total 
dimensions of the furnace appear to be 8 m.long and 8 m.wide. The channel (exposed in 
trench 1) appears to have been bordered by the furnace alignment, all along the west 

The brief exploration cited above revealed the existence of an iron smelting industrial 
complex here during the late medieval times. Located in an ideal context in an isolated and 
fertile valley, surrounded by a chain of hills and thick forest cover, the site is bordered by a 
stone built tunnel like channel on the right and drained waters of the lake on its left Its 
approximate extent is a kilometre over a 30 m. wide area. The deposit is about 2 to 3 m. 
thick and consists of burnt clay fragments, charcoal, terra-cotta pipe portions, late medieval 
period pottery, iron pieces and slags, steel balls, etc. The furnace floor, connected to the stone 
built channel, has a dimension of 7 m, by 3 m. The technicians working on Irort technology in 
the departmental laboratory opined that the steel for the weapons here would have been 
processed by applying rice husk and silica. The strength, temper, granular design etc. would 
have been obtained by repeated heating, hammering and quenching the objects while applying 
carbon grains in course of repeated lamination of the sheet. After proper documentation of the 
entire site, at least a portion of a mound is to be excavated to assess the personality of th' 
site that produced weapons for distant lands. 
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COIN OF CHSLUKYA (RS)MA 


—Dr. MAmzadAii 

Provenance Warangai. Metal Gold, Shape - Round and Slightly hollow, Weight - 2.4 
grams. Size 1.6 cms. The coin is partly abraded on the obverse. The following six punches 
around the edge are clearly noticeable : 

a. Two pur^chos situated at 12 and 7 O’clock seem to contain the letter ‘Sr/’ in Kannada with 
spiral around. 

b. One punch at 3 cjontains two letters lu kya. 

c. Another «pt)Osite it. at ,1 has the letter ma. All the letters are assignable to I2th century 
Kannada. 

d. In the central part d the flan, traces of an animal, likely a boar are noticeable 

e. Two incuses are totally abraded. The reverse Is blank. 

Taking the cue from the coin shape and the two lettters "Lu Kya" the missing letter after 
“Sflr can be reatl as Chk, with the help of which, the first part of the legend can be 
reconstructed as kya. About the second part which is supposed to end with ma, 

there are two altorf«itlvos>one Rama and other VIkra ma. Between the two, the former seems to 
be plausible, as It Is a single letter occupying one punched space. Even otherwise, the two 
letters VI Kra cart als(» be supposed to occupy one incuse as in the case of Lu Kya, making 
the total punches six as ; 

Sri {Chaf lukya Sri IRaJma 
or ir? [ChaJ lukya [vi kra} ma 

In’ both cases, the legend represents the Western Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalla 
Vikramidltya VI. who ruled Deccan Including Telangana of the present Andhra Pradesh, from 
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AD. 1076 to 1126-7 He had several titles among which Tribhuvanamalla is the most popular. 
The second one. Chalukya Rima though not as popular as the former, frequently occurs in the 
inscriptions^ The legend taken in the second case, indicates his proper name itself. Thus both 
Chalukya Rama or Chilukya Vikrama represent the king Tribhuvana Malla Vikramadltya VI and 
the coin can be atttributed to that Chajukya King. Unless we get more coins of this king, the 
legend Sri Chalukya (Ra)ma or Sn Chilukya(vikra)ma can not be confirmed. There are other 
Chalukya kings whose names end with ma like Bhima, but they belong to other regions. 
Secondly, the coin typology is similar to that of the coins of Jayasirnha and others of the 
same family. So the present coin with much confidence can be attributed to Tribhuvanamalla 
Vikramadltya VI of Kalayana. 

I thank Dr. P.V P.Sastry for supplying me the epigraphical references. 
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UDAYA-SAMUDRAM - THE KING OF CANALS 

~K.S.Sobhan 

Udaya Samudrarn, otharwisB known as Pangal tank, is situated in Nalgonda district This 
tank was popularly known as 'Rasa or Raja Kalva" the king of canals dunng the time of 
Qutb Shahis. 

Nalgonda district of Andtira Pradesh is situated geographically In an advantageous 
position. Though it is surroundod t)y land on three sides, on the south-eastern side, it has the 
river Krishna as its tratiirnl boundary, seperating it from Guntur district It is here, at the end of 
the Miryalaguda taluk of NalrjoiKla district that the river Krishna is joined by its tributary Musi, 
the life giving water source for Hyderabad and Nalgonda districts Odapalli, where the rivers 
Musi and Krishna join together, was a place of strategical importance both from political and 
economic points of view, 

Exc 'ovation of tanks has been a common practice in the Telangana region, for, the 
peculiar natu e of its topography favours tank irrigation. Naturally, the physical features of the 
district of Nalgri 'da. which is in the Telangana region, are conducive to the excavation of great 
tanks like Udaya t ‘tnudram or Pangal tank. The district has granitic nature of the rocks and 
nonporous nature of i soli, which lend a helping hand in the construction of bunds In this 
connection, Mehdl All appropriately says, "Wherever groups of granite hills occur, tanks are sure 
to be found associated with them, They are not generally found in the trap regions, as the soil 
is too porous, and the bunds thrown across becorhe much cracked and fissured in the hot 
season so that they are easily breached on the burst of the rains"''. 

The soils that are found in Andhra Pradesh are of five types according to Irrigation 
Comnllttee Report^ They are (1) Red soil, (2) Black Soil, (3) Deltaic Alluvial Soil, (4) Coastal 
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Alluviam and (5) Laterite Soil According to the Report^ Nalgonda district In which the Pangai 
tank is situated contains red soil^ on which “all types of crops can be raised . 

The soil of the district is made more fertile by the waters of the Musi Writing about the 
irrigation sources like tanks and lakes Syed Mehdi Aii® says, 'They are usually formed by 
uniting two projecting spurs of low hills at some point, where they advance far into the valley 
by enormous cause-ways of granite or mounds of earth, which dam up the different streams 
rushing from the hills during the rainy season". The water thus collected forms into a sheet of 
water three to ten miles in circumference. 

It IS thus clear that the district of Nalgonda is composed of granitic rocks. The water 
supply here was satisfactory thereby the soil was well fertile. It appears^ people of the area took 
full advantage of the river Musi. Nawab Karmat Jung Batiadur^ F.C.R.. Secretary to the 
Government of His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, who was kept in charge of the drainage 
department and who was an Assistant Engineer in the Nalgonda district says, 'The Musi, a 
tributary of the Krishna, is a valuable river as a source of irrigation to the inhabitants of the 
country through which it flows. This is evidenced from the fact that no less than eighteen old 
anicuts can now be seen in the seventy four miles of the river's length in the Nalgonda 
district. ...''. 'The most important as well as the largest of these Irrigation works from the Musi 
are the Upper and Lower Musi- Pangai projects - Pangai tank being the last of tiui series of 
tanks, into which the two channels, alter winding a course of fjighty .iiul sixty miles 
respectively, ultimately pour their contents'. 

The abundance of water supply atKl richness of the soil of Pangai Circar are borne out 
by the description of Moulvie Syed Mehdi Ali It is said that Wonpurtfiy, a large village In the 
Soojoor Purganah of Pangai Circar "is in a flourishing state. The soil about it is rich and fertile 
and irrigated by numerous tanks''^. Similarly the same is said about Strelungapoor village 
belonging to the Pangai Pargana. Describing the tank here Moulvie Syed Mehdi All glorifies it> 
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in the following lines- 'It «s remarkable for Its large tank containing a supply of water 
throughout the y€>ar It is wall built an<J sustained®. 

The Pangal drear «f Asaf Jahis was known as Pangal Rs^am or the kingdom of Pangal 
during the pro-Qirtb Shafil perlcxJ. It Is clear that the Wngdom d Pangal was one of the richest 
areas from the poirrt of view of water sources and soil fertility. The rain fall in this area 
contributes a lot to its sources of water supply. The rain fail in the district of Nalgonda as 
shown in the district wlse rain fall Map of A.P. is 8 mm®. 

In the Ciroar of Panf}{il. Udaya Samudram or the Pangal tank is one of the biggest tanks 
and also the last otw oonnocterJ to the river Musi. This was repaired thoroughly during the 
time of Ibrahim Outb Siiafi by one Rahmatyilah^®. There are two inscriptions^^ containing the 
same contents In Teiugu arul Persian languages. They were dated on the 14th of Ramadan, 
958 H.and 15th ciay of tite bright half of Magha, In the cyclic year Pramoduta, the Salhmhana 
year being 147K. According to the Christian era, it falls on the 18th of January, 1551. 

The inscription gives a very interesting account about the tank. The water to this tank 
was brought from the river Musi, through two channels running a course of eighty and sixty 
m9es. Both the channels r>r)ginated from Namlle, situated In Ihdupur^-sima of Pangal or 
Udayagiri 

The antiquity of this tank Is very clearly brought out by Nawab Karamat Jung Bahadur’®. 
According to hirn there were two channels viz., the upper channel and the lower (^»nnel that 
connected Pangal Tank with the river Musi. The upper ohannel measuring 7 mBes in length 
extends upto Gokaram tank and the lower dhannel w oa e u ring 37.6 miles In length extends upto 
Tummalagudem tank. Beyond these two places, the ctomete remained In disuse for hundreds 
of years. To hlgWIght further the antkjuky of the tank, he makss a cosnparison between the 
latest technique of construction adopted with the earitor owe. He netioes that stones of huge 
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size set in typical hydraulic mortar of eariier times are replaced by much smaller sized stones 
set in some kind of mortar. 

The inscription gives very valuable and interesting account regarding the distribution of 
income derived from the tank The income distribution is fixed at the rate of "one share to the 
king, one and a-half to the subjects, two shares for Turukas(l.e. Musalmans) and two shares to 
Brahman"^ ^ 

Rahmatullah, who is described in the inscription, as having prudence as his ornament 
and also as the treasure of brilliance among the favoured, seems to be a wise counsellor of 
Sayyid Shah Mir Isfahani 

The evidence available from the inscription is specially significant, because, here we get 
information that Dasabandha^^ system, a very popular and useful tool adopted by the 
Vijayanag^ monarchs in getting public works constructed, was equally adopted by the Qutb 
Shahi Sultans also 

In this context, it needs to be mentioned that the word Turukas appears to have been 
wrongly interpreted by the author of the article. Dr. Ghulam Yazdani as "army". There is no 
valid reason for accepting this interpretation, for, the whole tenor of the inscription makes it 
clear that the traditional distribution of produce is adhered to^®. Here in this context, the word 
Turakalu replaces the word "the Civil Servants of the village". So Turakalu here should properly 
represent the Civil Servants, but not the army 
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THE CAUSES FOR THE FALL OF KSKATIVAS OF WARANGAL 

A NEW interpretation 

-R.Laxma Reddy 

The hlsiorKKjrar)hy m the causes for the fall of Kakatlyas and the rise of regional powers 
Is broadly dividixl Iritri throe schools of thought. The Traditional School^ of thought which 
Identified the rwituro of State of the medieval South India as ‘centralized bureaucratic system 
and mcMr»arcb»t:al form . iitirttniles the campaigns and conquests of the kings as cause to the 
rise and faH of the kinqdon»K Defects in the administrative system, particularly military 
organteationiil trattnrri arwf war craft were accounted for. Further, the frequent participation of the 
king in thn supfrrrrsMion rjf Icrcal rebeiflons or local chiefs, invasions in neighbourhood and 
fw^n attacks ♦rsfaw.ialiy llte Muslim expansion^ into Andhrade^ were also thought to be 
responsible for ttin fall of ttwr kfrtgdom 

For Ilia fall of th« Kakatlya kingdom, this school attributed Prataparudra’s ©densive 
iwlltary exploits and Muslim invasions, as the main reasons for the downfall of the l^katiyas. 
Further the vary njiiurw of the Stale, i.e. Niyahkam System and the Reddl-Velama conflict were 
thought to bt» resfK)f»t»iWe tor the tell of the Kakatlya empire®. The rise of regional Hindu 
kingdornsi Irt tfir* fioiit Kakatlya times was represented to champion the cause of Hindu Dharma 
a^inst Mtitjlirn {U^prtxldtkjn The Wasa grant^ of Musunuri Prolayanayaka describes die 
condition t)f tfui ftoiit Kakatlya timea as follows : 

Tfie cruel wf“tcfwt« subiected the rich to torture for the sake of their wealth. Many of 
their victims rlkrd of terror at the very sight of their vicious countenance, the brawnaj^ were 
compelUid to abandon their reHj^s practices, the Images of the Gods were over-turned and 
broken; die agraharaa of the leemed were confiscated; the cultivators were despoHed of the. 
fruits of their labour; and their families were Impoverished and ruined. None dared to daim 
anything whetfier it was a i^e of property or one’s own wife. To these despicable wretches,. 
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wine was ordinary drink, beaf-the staple food, and the slaying of the brali nanas the favourite 
pastime The land of Andhradisa, left without a protector, suffered tJestructiem front the Yavanas 
like forest subjected to devastating wild fire". 'There was born, as it was an .an.sa of the God 
Vishnu, who took pity on the suffering of the people, had descnnderJ from irtavem. the king 
Prola of the Musunuri family of the fourth caste, who as.sumed the sovnungniy c.f tiie earth. He 
destroyed the power of the Yavanas, who abandoned tiiat forts and find to unknown places, 
unable to resist his might, the very people who suffered at the hands of the Yavanas sought 
protection under him and turned against and put them to death. Haviiwj ovnrooiii'* the Yavanas 
in this fashion, he restored to brahmanas their ancient iHjrHhdnn confiscatruf l y them, and 
revived the performance of the sacrifices, the smoke issuing from tfin firn pi's of which 
spreading over the country-side claimed it of the poll.Jtlon caused by thr* rTtovernrints of those 
evil-doers The agriculturists surrendered willingly one sixth of ttieir prrxlucr' to tfrn kng. and he 
set out his hand to the task of repairing the damages caused try the fuirmtikm King Prola 
established himself at Rekapally in Godavari District at tiie foot of thr* Malyavahta mountain, 
and having entrusted the administration to his younger brother Kiipayarrayakn, ho devoted 
himself to the performance of charitable and merltorius deeds, Hrr grarrted rtwiny tigmharm^ and 
large sums of money to deserving scholars". This was interpreted tjy tfm traditionalists as 
upholding Hindu dharma by the Hindu regional powers against Murrlim threi»t,s nrui violence, It 
seems that the regional powers - the Velamas of Rachakorida, tfto Rrtdrfis of Krrndavldu, the 
Rayas of Vijayanagara etc., emerged, only to champion the cause of Hindu dtmnmt wfileh was 
violated due to Muslim attacks and plunder caused by them. 

The Marxist School® of thought which represented the Statrt as a '(frjcontralised power 
structure’, wherein a class of landed intermediaries exist between the king and peasants viewed 
differently These landed intermediaries of the feudal lords who bneamw strong by possessing 
land and power delegated by kings, declared independence when over-lcrd became weak. i.e. 
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immediatfsly attfjr th*' fall of ono dynasty, the powerful feudatories declare independence and 
develop irt to f)()wer.s. at the expense of neighbouring weak feudal lords Kambhampati 

Satyaf«traYf»hu*' rnnntions, ttwi the lack of military discipline and upto date, armour in the 
Kakatiyart forr.es, iritorrwwane warfare among the feudal lords, the growth of Nayamkara system, 
the RorJdi Volama ('.onfltct. tsxcessive taxation and rise of regional kingdoms, the plunder by the 
Muslim otiieftains, weri} M>m« of the main causes for the fall of Kakatlyas and the rtee of 
regional powers iti Arnihra durittg the post-Kakatlya period. 

The Aini*rif,afi Gcfuwal of thought which views the nature of medtevatf South Indian State 
as nrultit.iHrtrfxJ power structure', wherein different power centres are linked ‘dually’, Le., royally 
and ritually, anrf ffiat the regional powers are nothing less than structural continuities of 

local power, over utther the ‘patrimonial or prebendal regimes'. This school of thought believes 
that when the lirtkages between the ‘king' and the different power groups, either royally or 
ritually are lost, tfie wttole structure will cottapse and the 'local power groups’ gradually develop 
Into JiUfwa l(«:al‘ and flitaily to regional powers, either by curbing the power of the neighbouring 
Stales t>r sfiitting altiuncAS frequently among themselves^. 

While Tfte first two schools of thought, stress on the defaults of the adniinistrsrtlon and 
external ihrnnts, arxl feudal warfare, the third school of thought sheds light oh the very nature 
of tho Stale arxl linkages l>elween the kings and different power groups. 

Now tfw resfXJnsibilHy of Nayamkara system for the downfall of the Kakatlya kingdom and 
the t‘mor<|nm;e erf rogional powers are to be discussed. 

Tftfr NHyurrtkara system which stabilised the construction of forts as well as the 
subordiotite jxjwofs. was viewed differently. The traditional school viewed it as an order of State 
official In which assimilated, all chiefly authorities. It is a form of bureaucracy to perform the 

duties on Ixjhatf of the king®. 
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The Marxist school viewed the Ndysihksrs system as a feudal institution, which served on 
the delegation of power by the sovereign® 

The American School views this institution as a ‘supra local’ body which emerged 

between the monarchy and locality by virtue of semi-patrimonial possessions. In other words, 

local potentates having got the recognition of the monarch, legalised and expanded the rights 

10 

and possessions and became a supra-local power . 

In Velugotivarivamsavali^^ it is mentioned that Prisaditya Introduced the Nayamkara 
system during the reign of Rudrama Devi and it was well organised by the time of Pratapa 
Rudra According to NJtisara^^ the king should assign villages to the nayakas in lieu of their 
salaries and the maintenance of the army, for the king’s use. All the samantaa in the country 
under this system were permitted, with the condition of maintaining compulsorily some army for 
the service of the king, in times of war By the time of Prataparudra, the nature of Nayamkara 
system of military administration had changed Prataparudra entrusted the defence of the 
seventy seven bastions of his fort only to the Velama community. It is held that the nayakas of 
the early Kikatiyan period were the rudiments of nayamkaras of the late Kikatiyan period’®. 

The ‘locai’ dominant peasant warrior groups rose to the status of ‘supra local’ powers by 
becoming nayakas, holding nayamkaras and gradually develop into the ‘regional powers’, when 
they lose royal and ritual links with their overlord. It seems that during the later part of the 
Kakatiyan period, i e , in the times of Prataparudra, there was a gradual reduction of 
racabhumis which were held by the royal officials, who acted as check against the 'nayamkara 
holdings’ It resulted in cutting off the royal links with the king. Moreover, decrease in the 
number of agraharas and devabhogas held by the brahmins and temples, which acted as the 
pace-maker or the buffer zones between the different ‘war units' contributed to the loss of ritual 
links. When the two links are losened, there was much scope for the consolidation of ‘supra 
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local power', by frequently shifting their alliances with the neighbouring units of power, thereby 
emerging out as the regional powers immediately after the central power collapsed 

Thus, the oxttmsivo growth of Nayarhkara system or the very nature of the ‘war state’ of 
the Kikatiya ernpirts was art Inbuilt aspect of the fall of the Kikatiyas and structural 
continuance of tfw? 'supra local' powers into regional powers. 

However, a perusal of the records and in view of the above causes, it is found that the 
most important cause for tfie fall of Kakatiya kingdom was the deterioration in economic power 
of the Kakatiy.'t state Tfiti frequent Muslim attacks made in the times of Prataparudra (7 times 
according to PruUifPUoharitrH and 5 times according to Muslim chronicles) drained away the 
wealth of the empire to Delhi The details of war indemnity runs as follows When the Muslims 
attacked Telangana ir» 1309 A.D. Pratiparudra resisted stubbornly but finally had to surrender all 
the treasures, elephants, horses and promised to pay annual tribute and to extend military 
assistance in his further campaigns. Isamy’'* mentions only wealth and 23 elephants But Amir 
Khusru says that Malik Nalb carried away to Delhi on this occasion, wealth in addition to 
golden image of the Raya of Telangana and one hundred elephants According to Abdulla 
Wassaf that gold weighed 6000 Khanwars of loads. Much yellow gold was in the large sacks. It 
is stated l)y Amir Khusru, Malik’® left Warangal with all his booty and a thousand camels 
groaned under the weight of treasure". In the third attack of Muslims over Telangana in AD 
1316 Khusru Khan, general of Muslim forces, had collected from Prataparudra one hundred 
elephants, 12000 horses, gold, jewels and gems and lastly ceded five districts of his kingdom 
In the final action Prataparudra had to surrender all his wealth in his treasury, numerous 
elephants and horses and finally himself on that occasion. The whole city of Warangal was 
plundered’®. Thus, the Muslim attacks into Telangana resulted in bankruptcy of treasury and 
diminished the State wealth that accumulated since many years by the l^katlyas, was handed 
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over to Muslim generals. The country of Telangana economically as well as politically became 
very weak, hence disintegrated 

Among some of the causes, the most Important cause was the decline in the economic 
power of the State which led to the chain of causes as noted in the approaches of various 
schools of thought referred to in the foregoing pages. 

1. The impressive army of 9 Lakh archers which Prataparudra deployed against the Muslims 
on the first occasion, most probably consisted of, in major part, the contingents supplied 
by the Nayakas. TWs in itself demanded a large share of the State Revenue. 

2. Prataparudra gave the following wealth either as war indemnity or tribute to the Muslim 
rulers. 

Durirtg A.D. 1309-10, the armies of Alauddin Khaljl, under Malik Kafur, invaded Warangal 
and ^^eated Prataparudra. The latter sued for peace, paying 612 elephants, 12,000 
horses and 9,600 maunds of gold, jewellery, etc. According to Bami, the weight of the 
wealth taken to Delhi was equal to the weight borne by 1,000 camels. According to the 
same historian, Prataparudra parted with all the wealth that was accumulated over the 
years’^. After two years, Alauddin took away 512 elephants, 5,000 horses, and 500 
maunds of gold, jewellery etc., to Delhi^^. 

Again in A.D. 1318, the armies of Mubarak Shah, the successor of Alauddin Khaiji, 
marched agalsnt Prataparudra, and the latter not only paid the arrears of tribute, but also 
presents in the shape of 100 elephants, 12,000 horses besides gold and other precious 
stones^®. 

Finally in A.D. 1323, during the rule of Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq, Prince Juna Khan, invaded 
Warangal and took the ruler of Warangal as captive^. With this, the rule of Kikatfy^ 
dynasty came to an end 
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3 . The cortstafvt dev.istation nf the Kakatlya territories and the consequent disorders might 
have brokers ttio ♦•<;otu»rT«<; power of the people, which ultimately led to the depletion of 
Stale trear.t»rv. wiiicJi. aqain in turn, became a handicap for Prataparudra to maintain and 
deploy tiuqo arming at* fie did on earlier occasions. 

4. PratafwriKlra w.is not regular in payment of tribute to Delhi Sultan He did so on two 
occasions, tfiat is on tfie death of Alauddin Khaiji and on the demise of Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlaq, iitKi only tfieir successors tried, by force, to collect the arrears from Pratapa 
Rudra It f;an be assumed that Prataparudra defaulted due to lack of sufficient revenues 

To sum up tii« defects in the structure of administration and external threats, feudal 
warfare atKi the very nature of the State etc., were thought to be responsible for the fall of the 
t^katlyas of Warangal Further, the extensive growth of Nayaihkara system or the very nature 
of the 'war state' of itie Kakatlyan empire was an in-built factor responsible for the fall of the 
Kakatiyas 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE HISTORY OF LITERACY IN INDIA 

-B.Vidyadhara Rao 

Man. it i.s hold is born with three fundamental urges, viz., 1. urge to live 2 urge for 
sex and 3. ur<je for artistic expression, The first two urges are common to all evolved forms of 
life, but man is rlistinpuishiHi by artistic expression which manifests itself in several ramifications. 
It is the destiny of man that ho has to learn everything by observation, assiduous study and 
inference Ho fias tti dovtjlop the skills required for crafts by constant practice The intuitive 
faculty of mart i.s poor anti undependable, in sharp contrast to all other forms of life 

Nature, rxjrrnidty dtros rrot provide the necessary know-how for him automatically It 
expects trim to lourn arid acquire the knowledge for the type of living he decides for himself. 

Aettuirod knowk^itje (jets transmitted from the progenitors to succeeding generations This 
is the essence of traditional culture for any community. The richer the tradition, to that extent 
Its culture gets eciuattxl with richer civilisation. 

Acquisition of knowItKlgo may be possible by a variety of approaches. Observing the 
external world and classifying the properties of objects is generally considered scientific 
approacfi. But man as an entity Is the only living organism which is capable of such 
observation and Inftirence Tfie necessary instrument for such exercises is inbuilt in man It is 
felt by certain sections of people that an understanding of the instrument is more essential 
before it is put to service for practical purposes. 

An introsfHJCtivo study of man himself, forms, perhaps a sort of hard ware in the modem 
terminology, while the entire scientific development forms the soft ware packages, the scope of 
which theoretically, tends towards Infinity. 

The progenitors of Indian culture, for historic reasons, were inclined to introspective 
Investigations and the acquired epistemological data formed their Upanishadic philosophy 
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termed as Jfiana] objective study, from their point of view was only specialising in impermanent 
objects with limited and transitory values. Their philosophy, for convenience of reference, may 
be termed as idealistic. 

Objective study helped for the material advancement of any civilization more rapidly and 
the results were very impressive It is a self-acceletating process. Compared t6 the pace of 
advancement of 19th century, the advancement in the 20th Is more fast; and even in the 26th 
the pre world-war advancement was steady in com^jarison with tlie post-war phases. 

In contradistinction, the Upanishadic philosophy of Indian Rishis is considered the ultimate 
and final JnSna and the modern individuals are possibly deteriorated to such an extent, that 
they cannot even hope to follow the content of their own traditional knowledge. 

Indians, draw satisfaction in the glory of past India, with the tacit understanding that we 
are inferior successors to our own tradition. This is certainly not intellectual humility, but a 
willing adoption of a permanent inferiority complex for the present and future generations. 

The reasons for such a state of affairs are not palpable. They are inbuilt in to the texture 
of oriental cultures Over-emphasising the value of idealistic philosophies is only one among 
them 

The view that the data amassed about material objects of the world is Imperrrwinent, was 
wrong Man preserves knowledge, by transmitting It to the next generation. As a matter of fact, 
scientific advancement could take rapid strides, because it constantly tried to improve upon 
what IS already known It rejects the idea that what was said by earlier authorities can not be 
doubted The individual, be he Archemedis, Pythogoros, or Newton - he may be very great 
person. But when science is compelled to modify or even reject his theory in the light of 
better observation, they never view it as an insult to the great man's personality. This is an 
inbuilt advantage in objective approach. 
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Ancient texts of India were preserved in human memory for a hundred generations They 
believed that it was the only way and a perfect way for it. So, whatever was felt worth 
preserving, It was retained by individuals by rote and transmitted to another generation by 
repetition and recapitulation, in such a dispensation, there can not be any short cuts. Either a 
person is well versed In a subject or a dud. Nobody was recognised as a scholar because he 
remembered parts of a text. There were no percentages and moderations, with the result only 
very few could opt for the arduous task of learning to be a scholar in India. 

Settling for one craft or another, was Invariably much easier. And here lies the latent 
reason, why a scholar commanded respect automatically because he did what few others could 
not do and If he Is lost, sometimes a whole text is lost., The implied reason to say that a 
Brahmin should not be awarded capital punishment by Manu lies in this fact Possibly for a 
proper urKlerstandlng he should have said that a scholar should be exempt from capital 
punishment as there were no scholars in other castes during Manu’s time. 

The need to perfect a technique for writing and reading, thus, had a much later origin in 
India for this simple reason. A simple and convenient process of preserving the scriptures was 
not availed in ancient India. On the contrary, they cultivated an attitude of contempt towards 
the art of writing tHI a very late date. 

Jains had schisms among themselves after the death of Jina. Mahivira. They broadly 
divided themselves Into two sections (as Dlgsthbara and Svetarhbaras) For an understanding of 
their religious prescriptions, a technique to preserve their philosophy was- acutely felt by them. 
They were already accustomed to use symbols and letters, to keep track of therr trading 
records. Though the Jalna philosophy was partly idealistic, they contributed vastly for the 
material prosperity, by extending the borders of trading activities. 
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The Brahmin tradition of preserving texts by rote was not there for Jains. Again Jaina 
philosophy was not the exclusive prerogative of the select few. Their tenets were to be 
practiced by every Jain to the extent possible. The need to preserve authentic and authoritative 
versions of their religious texts by writing was therefore the need of the Jains initially. 

The script which was in a rudimentary form was already in use in their trading records 
and this was adopted with necessary modifications, for writing these texts in a language, which 
could be understood by the average Jain. The use of script was attributed to the first 
Tlrthankara himself and it was called after Btihmi’s daughter l^ishabha through his Queen 
Ya^svi and it was she who mastered the art of writing, while another daughter through Queen 
Sunahda, named Sundari, excelled in the science of numbers. Apparently, it is not by any 
coincidence that the ancient Indian Script was called Brahmi. 

It IS not particularly necessary to dwell at length that even the Jains had an oral tradition 
which was disputed frequently and schisms arose often. But their oral tradition, quite possibly 
was aided with the help of partly documented tenets on perishable materials. The traditional 
thoroughness of the Brahmins in preserving texts by rote was not in their creed and 
scholarship was not their aim. 

More or less, for the same reasons, the Buddhists followed suit and it is also well known 
that they too had disputes and schisms. Jainism and Buddhism had a parallel history and they 
could not master the traditional Indian method of oral transmission of Texts. Writing had to be 
perfected to preserve their texts. Going into the intricacies as to which section first adopted the 
method of writing books, is more or less a specialised academic exercise which need not 
concern us. But the question naturally arises whether every Jain and every Buddhist was a 
literate. It Is difficult to answer such queries one way or the other. Obviously literates were 
more among them only, and certainly not among the Hindus; even the scholars among which 
had little use for writing. 
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The circumstances which brought about a horizontal division in the population of India by 
the institution of a caste structure Is a separate topic of investigation Various approaches were 
made to get at its root cause. G.S.Ghurye and others tried to draw conclusion by physicai, 
anthropological data which proved to be of little value. 

Manu prescribed only four castes and expressly stated that there is no fifth caste in his 
scheme of caste division. The reference in RIgveda - 10th mandala does not give any clue to 
its origin in its Purusha Sookta. Anyway, It was considered a much later addition to the original 
texts. But realising the need for a profession for every person born, he elaborately tried to fix 
the professions by birth. If Manu has to be understood as a whole, partial quotations are most 
misleading. If every profession is identified with a caste, it is a grave departure from Manu, as 

i 

already given above. 

To determine the caste of any person, Manu prescribed a simple procedure He equated 
Man with the seed and Woman with kshetra or field and the plant sprouts forth according to 
the seed only. Thus, the father’s caste Is the caste of the progeny Considerable confusion was 
created by the commentators owing to prescribed professions, which came to be equated with 
caste. 

Inter-caste unions were taking place and these were broadly categorised into two 
channels by Manu. When a man belonging to a higher position in the order of castes, marries 
a woman in the lower order, it was named Anuloma and was broadly permissible. On the other 
hand, If man in a lower position marries a woman of the higher position, it was termed as 
unacceptable. Nevertheless, whenever such a situation arose, it was termed as PratUoma and 
professions considered to be mean were assigned to the progeny. The striking example is that 
of a sudra marrying a Brahmin woman, whose children were called Chahdalas. According to 
Manu’s equation of castes, a chahdala was only a Sudra because of his fathers caste. It was 
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never mentioned as a separate caste. He is oniy a iower order Sudra, whenever ordering 
among Sudras is attempted. 

By prescribing the profession by birth, the need to open a number of craft schoois was 
dispensed with. Profession by heredity initialiy proved to be an advantage. Unusual levels of 
skills were attained by this prescription and even other tribes which did not have a caste 
structure, later on, wanted to adopt for themselves such a structure. Those who wanted to be 
away from it remained as tribes, excluded from the benefits of progressive civilisation. 
Bhagavadglta prescribes the method by which a caste lattico can be imposed on a tribe There 
are reasons to believe that the caste structure of South India was the consequence of such a 
prescription. Here initially caste was not by birth, but by profession A sort of a ready made 
structure of castes came to be adopted in the South much later than its Initiation in the North 

Manu did not mention a class of writers by birth. This is a strong reason to believe that, 
it was not a recognised profession among Hindus at the time of Manu. A comprehensive work 
like that of Manu could not have missed it, if he was aware of it. 

Yajnavalkya smriti mentions a l^yastha, who is known to be a professional writer. The 
Upakramlinika of Mrichhakapka mentions a Kayastha, who was the off-spring of a Kshatriya 
father and sudra mother By Manu, he was mentioned as Ugra in the service of the king. It is 
this Ugra, who later came to be called a Kayastha, with writing as his profession. 

It is already pointed out that professional writing was a post Manu development and was 
looked upon as degrading. The scholar never had anything to do with writing and the writer 
l^yastha, was in general not a scholar. Possibly, he was like the other craftsmen, such as the 
smith, the carpenter etc., whose services were utilised for a consideration, whenever the need 
arose. Most of the ancient scriptures were in existence and preserved by rote, a task which 
proved to be difficult, as time passed by. The need for writing was felt even by the Hindu 
element of the Society, aibeit . reluctantly later 
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The Upakramanika of Mahabharata, the largest literary work of India, mentions the need 
for a writer. Krishnadwaipayana after considerable trials and tribulations, mustered the services 
of Gaoisa, the traditional first writer of Hindus. The question, whether this Ganesa was the 
elephanl'headed God or Brihaspati, the lord over Akshara Ganas is a different topic of interest. 
Suffice it to add here that, Vyisa realised that Mahabharata could not be composed as in the 
case of Vlidas and Brahma Sutras and preserved by rote. 

When we say Vyisa wrote Mahabharata, we say so because, we are guided by the force 
of our observation and experience in the modern context. No doubt, modern authors do dictate 
to stenos and use dictaphones but without exception, modern authors are all well versed in the 
three Rs. Tho oiroumstarwes of Vyisa were altogether different. It goes without saying that he 
himself could ru>t write nor any of his disciples could do so. Only such a point of view is in 
perfect iiarmony with ancient Indian tradition. 

The history of the art*of-wrltlng is not preserved for us. Its development has to be 
understood only with the help of very scanty references that occur here and there. 

Writing find to be a separate profession for several reasons. It was not merely fixing up 
a tew phonetic symbols. The letters were to be carved on palm leaves or to be very carefully 
written on Biroorjara patras with specially prepared equipment. For the scholar it is inconvenient 
and even otherwise, the art of writing was not a noble activity till a much later date. 

Tire courts of Hindu kings of India, had no offices which preserved records Occasionally, 
an epigraph was caused to be carved on stones and copper plate grants, were issued from 
time to tinre. The role of the schertar here was limited to the composing of the text and the 
craftsman had to undertake the rest of the Job. Now we canot compose anything without pen 
or paper and therefore we have to project our notions of composition into historic periods 
Those who have doubts will do well to remember the practice of Avadhanams which sun/ived 
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to this day. There were no parallels of such tremendous exercises of memory for composition, 
any where in the world. 

The writer, therefore was not a very important citizen in the early kingdoms. Often 
because, the art of writing, was harnessed now and then, for mean purposes, the professional 
writer was viewed with disdain and suspicion and his activities were condemned as a whole 
Writers usually take advantage of the helplessness of the illiterates to whom they lend their 
services. Every language of India has its stock of stories about the mischief of writers. 

The persons, who could read and write, consequently could not hope to bag covetous 
Government jobs. Their income for the senrices rendered was modest and their position In the 
society was certainly not enviable in ancient India. 

With the onset of Islamic rule, the matters underwent rapid transformation. Suppressed by 
religious prescription, the Islamic craft could not develop sculpturing but channelled this activity 
more towards the art of flourished writing. Their courts were courts of record and written 
administrative orders were issued and despatched to distant places, usually and not 
occasionally. The traditional scholar with his disdain for writing, was an anachronism in this 
new situation. The writer-class came to the forefront hence forward, with jobs of importance 
under Muslim Subedars. 

Tradition dies hard but it had to die in unfavourable environment. Other section of the 
people also started learning the technique of reading and writing to get petty jobs. 

It was already mentioned that as the bulk of the literature increased, writing came to be 
recognised as one of the important professions. But, when even the living of many persons 
came to be linked to this technique even other people who were not born in the writer class, 
reluctantly harnessed themselves to the learning of writing. 
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Switching to the South the story was slightly different There were no professional writers 
till a late date. 

The composer of a greater portion of Telugu Mahabharata, Tikkana. dictated to a writer 
called Gurunitha. who was believed to be a potter. By implication, this seems to suggest that 
persons of higher castes did not resort to writing on a large scale even upto I3th century A.D. 
Those wfio feel inconvenient with the idea that Tikkana was not well versed in the art of 
writing, quickly jump to the analogy of modern modes of dictation. Gurunatha was certainly not 
a stenographer to Tikkarui 

With the establishment of Bahamani rule firmly in the Deccan, even a section of the 
Brahmins realised the need to pick up writing, though it was looked down as a mean 
profession. Most of tfiem were appointed as Village record-keepers in Ttndhra and were called 
as Niyogia They were initiated into thi' art of writing by Jaina Gurus in the beginning and 
possibly Their initiation ceremony includes a salutation to sigdha (the Jaina Guru) with 
parlchakshan But. it is a different ramification. 

A niyogi is a person who deviated from his traditional assignments of duty and got 
himself appointed for a petty job by learning the art of writing. 

Another interesting episode of dictation comes from the Vijayanagara period. Alfasins 
Peddarta, the court poet of Krishnadevarliya, was asked by his patron to compose another 
Kayya. or> the lines of Manucharltra, dedicated earlier to Krishnadevaraya himself Peddara 
narrates a nurnbttr of preconditions for it, which includes the services of both a reader and a 
writer. We are now so accustomed to punctuated printing today, so that reading became much 
easier, but the run on lines could be read out aloud properly, only by a person who is initiated 
into the realms of literary appreciation. Peddana in particular wanted a reader and a writer 
initiated into the Kavya form of literature. In other words ordinary writers of inferior calibre were 
possibly more numerous In the 16th century, but Peddana needed special writers. 
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The use of paper and the printing of a number of copies during the British period 
completeiy changed the attitude of ' the people towards the arts of reading and writing 
Scholarship also ceased to be the exclusive privilege of a class of people in various subjects 
European methods of teaching added a dimension of respectability for the person who is 
literate Many people even take the exaggerated view that it serves as a panacea for most of 
the evils that infest modern societies It is true that the vision and perception of a person 
widens considerably, with literacy, provided he constantly reads together information about 
developments and changes that are taking place in the world The habit of reading is gradually 
diminishing even among the literates all the world, over owing to the development of visual 
media 

Even the publishers prefer a number of phptoghraphs to go with the text to make their 
book- attractive and readable. Pains-taking readers are few and far between and hence even if 
literacy is wide based, its advantages are bound to be marginal. 

British period made literacy more wide based and the premium on strong memories as a 
prerequisite for modern scholarship, tended to be a myth. But it was not altogether an 
untamed boon in so far as it fostered mediocrity at every level. Gone are the days of stalwarts 
and authorities on any subject and expanding knowledge stresses the need for more and more 
specialisation Research, therefore could be worthwhile, when ,it is undertaken by a team ahd 
the role of the individual is subordinated to the collective interest in the subject. This is not in 
harmony with the general egocentric temperment of man. 

Several aspects of the history of literacy are only cursorily mentioned above and any of 
these items may prove to be useful for further investigation and research. Literacy levels were 
always low in India from the beginning of history, but it was not felt a disadvantage in those 
times. Those who take pride in the ancient glory of India will do well to remember that Indian 
scholarship was unrelated to literacy in the literal sense of the term. 
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THE ARMENIAN CEMETERY AT UPPUGUDA(OPIGUDA) 

-Dr. V.Nersessfan 

Armenians have been connected with India as traders, from the days of remote antiquity. 
They came to India by the overland route, through Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet and were well 
established in all the commercial centres, long before the advent of European traders into India. 
A fair idea of the extent of the trade carried on by the Armenians of New Julfa with India and 
the Far-east may be ascertained from a carefully prepared list of names of towns with which 
the Armenian traders were acquainted and had commercial ties In the seventeenth century. This 
list was prepared by an Armenian named Kostand, a School Master at Julfa, at a time, when 
the enterprising Armenian merchants ventured into the remotest parts of India in their 
commercial pursuits :<■ 

'Cashmere, Peshawar, Mooltan, Attock, Sirhind, Janabad (Shahjehanabad, i.e. Delhi), 
Akbarabad, Khurja, Bangalah(Bengal), Behar, Phathanah(Patna), Benares, Ghazipore, Jalalpur, 
Shahzadpur, Khairabad, Daryabad, Daulatabad, SIrhin], Berhampore, Surat, Gujerat, Aurungabad, 
Shahgarh, Hyderabad, Moochleebandar(Ma8ullpatam), and Bhutan’^ 

Despite the fact that, Armenians had established large colonies in the major cities of 
India between 16th and 17th centuries, yet they left no tangible written records of their 
activities, traditions or social conditions. The presence of Armenians In these regions is or^y 
attested by thousands of old Armenian epitaphs in deserted cemeteries and churchyards^ 

There is also evidence to show that a fairly large number of Armenians had also settled 
In Hyderabad (Deccan) during and after 17th century, although we have no means of tracing 
their history. Mesrovb J.Seth In his major work on the Armenlais In India states that In 1895 
he had copied, 19 Armenian inscriptions, which are stHI decipherable, dating from A.D.1640 to 
1724. In an old deserted cemetery at Hyderabad, there are two Armenian priests buried there, 
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a Rev Johannes, the son of Rev. Jacob, who died in 1 680, and a Rev Simon, the son of 
Rev.Margar, who died in A 0 1724^ O.SCrofton'^ locates this old cemetery at Opiguda 
confirming that ‘this cemetery contains 19 Armenian inscriptions’ of which 17 are still 
decipherable There is also Dutch inscription" of a merchant who died in A D 1 662 and was 
buried in the small Armenian cemetery at Opiguda According to the same source, there was 
also a flourishing Armenian colony in Aurungabad for two centuries, which disappeared with the 
demise of the Moghul empire, leaving no mark beyond the cemetery at Kotela outside the 
Paitan gate, which still contains 42 inscribed graves 

The following inscriptions, the dates of which range from A. D 1640 to 1807 are from the 
old Armenian cemetery at Opiguda Daniel Havart in his work Op en Ondergangh van 
Cormandel states that the English and Dutch merchants in Hyderabad, originally shared one 
cemetery situated near the Dutch factory not far from Carminar® This information of Daniel 
Havart is difficult to substantiate, since no English graves of the 17th and 18th centuries are 
known to exist in or near Hyderabad, and from the fact that Steven Yslerands Visser’s tomb is 
found in the Armenian cemetery implies that, the Dutch used the Armenian cemetery The first 
tangible evidence of European penetration into the Deccan appears in AD 1636, when one 
John Drake writes to the President and Council at Surat to say that he had arrived at 
Kirkey(Aurungabad) and that he had delivered their letter to the Padre, who was living with 
Mirza Zulhane, a prominent member of the Armenian community. 

The Dutch acquired their own cemetery in A D 1 678 and transferred the remains of all 
those who had been buried in the Armenian cemetery and reinterred them in two stone tombs 
The tomb-stone of Steven Visser which is particularly mentioned as being too heavy was left 
undisturbed. The Dutch cemetery was in all probability demolished after the annexation of the 
kingdom of Golkonda by Aurangzeb in A.D1687, shortly after which, the Dutch factory was 
removed from Hyderabad 
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The inscriptions on the totribs are ali in fair state of preservation and very brief Among 
them are the epitaphs of two priests, whicli is an indication that the community was fairly large 
as to require the services of priests, although there are no records to show that the 
community hat! its own church This is also supported by the evidence contained in a 
pontifical bull sent from Holy Etchmiadzin (the spiritual centre of Armenian Chursbian-tuow in 
Soviet Armenia). <lato<l 3 1st December. 1850 addressed to the Armenian residents of the 
various cities of India, includintj Hyderaliad® 

The inscriptiorrs arr* arranged chronologically. The epitaphs use only the Great Armenian 
Era for rcrcortiinrj dates Tftt? starting r^oint of this era is still a matter of debate. We have 
followed the vtrrw tfiat the Armenians adopted the quincentenary cycle of Aeas they reckoned 
562- the datrr on wtiich the lattrtr caltindar was devised the tenth year of their own cycle, thus 
552 beriame the first ytrar of the Great Armenian Era. On this basis, the difference between the 
Armenian Era and the mrKlorn Calendar is 551 years, a figure which is employed for the 
calendaritad conversion!/ 
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PI. IV. Armenian Cemetery - Uppuguda 



PKV, General view of Armenian Cemetery, North-south - Uppuguda 



PI. VI. General view of Armenian Cemetery, North-south - Uppuguda 
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REVIEW 


-Dr, B. Rajendra Prasad 

8.S.L. Hanumantha Rao, ANDHRULA CHARITRA (/^ciont stnd Msdl&vsJ Ages), Tripura 
Sundari, 3/17, Brodiepet, Guntur, 1983. pp.488, Price, R8.48.00 Telugu) 

This book, under review, is a comprehensive account of the history of Andhra from the 
earliest times to the erwl of Qutiib Shahi's rule. As It Is written in Telugu, it is mo^ welcome. 
Thcj author states In the Prtjface that the modern period of Andhra history is under preparation 
which w© earnestly hope to see in print In the near future. 

Tho book is dividetJ into ten Chapters. The first chapter touches upon the definition of 
the terms like Dakshlnapatha. Andhra, Trilinga, Andhrajatl and Andhra-bhisha. As an outHne, the 
geographical and physical features and sources relating to Andhra history are discussed. In the 
succeeding chapters, the history of Andhra, beginning from the pre-Satavihana period to the 
Qutub Shahls is treated. The history of the Iksvakus should have formed part of the Chapter 
on the Satavahanas, for, the continuities In all aspects are striking. Simflarly, the Chapter on 
the Dynasties of the post-Satavihana period should have been called as the Age of 
VIsnukundls for the size of Its kingdom and socio-economic changes. The auttior rightly points 
out that agricultural expansion and its thrust began after the fall of the S^av^tana^vrhteh also 
coincided with the fall In the Roman trade. This factor, coupled with the rise of agraftiras. led 
to the rise of new class of land owners and also to the rise of biihmanas In political and 
economic spheres. The economy during this period is rightly termed as rural economy. 

Although geography, language and art style etc., gave i^uidhra, an Identity of fts own 
from the seventh century A.D., the regional spirit and conciousness came to the fore during the 
rule of the Kakatfyaa. This trend is well documented by marshalling literary and Inscriptlonal 
evidences. The growth of economy during the llth and I2th centuries, witnessed the rise of 
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agricultural and artisan classes. Attendant social changes, religious conflicts between the Saivas 

/ 

and Jainas, impact of Vira Saivism and Vira Vaisnavism, growing importance of village deities 
and deities of the artisans are explained in a succinct manner 

Resistance to the Muslim expansion in the Reddi-Nayaka period by the Musunuri 
Nayakas, the conflicts between the Reddis and the Velamas and the history of Reddi rule are 
well treated The history of the Vijayanagara and Qutub Shahis are the best summations of the 
available data. 

Rational attitude and discerning judgement in the clarification of issues such as identity or 
the origin of either the Satavahanas or the famous poets like Nannaya or Srinatha or in the 
analysis of Vijayanagara founders or Vidyaranya’s role, are notable and free from chauvinism 
The author has utilised recent epigraphical and archaeological discoveries and the extensive use 
of literary data is remarkable. This work is lucidly written and the author deserves 
congratulations for this outstanding work on Andhra History. 
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